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INTRODUCTION 



This publication is the result of the concern of the Min- 
neapolis League of Women Voters for the problems of the American 
Indian in Minneapolis. It can be considered an outgrrwth of 
state-wide Interest in Indian problems by the League of Women 
Voters of Minnesota and publication in 1961 of "Indians in Min- 
nesota." A statement of position resulting from that study can 
be found in the back of this publication. That study concen- 
trated mainly on reservation problems. As a result, Minneapolis 
League members decided in May, 1967, that they wanted to take a 
closer look at what has been called "Minnesota's largest reser- 
vation," Minneapolis. 

Indians give the clear Impression that they are tired of 
being "studied" and "looked yet it has been hard for con- 

cerned persons to learn where to go for facts or what to do to 
help. There is much evidence that the community does want to 
help. Meeting after meeting has been held. Many agencies and 
nOn-Indlan persons are deeply concerned, depressed and frustrated 
by what seems to be a lack of progress in solving the severe 
problems. An official put it this way: "If I had two dollars 
for every meeting about Indians I've gone to in my eighteen years 
with this agency, I'd have enough money to build some Indian a 
house." 

A question basic to urban Indian problems is that of adjust- 
ment and assimilation in what has been called the "mainstream" of 
society. Two social scientists, Drs. Murray and Rosalie Wax, of. 
the University of Kansas , have wr:* tten this about Indian assimila- 
tion: 



"Many people bom as Indians have assimilated into the 
society about them, and this disappearance is usually re- 
garded as a "success" by the administrative or benevolent 
agency that may have conspired to assist this process. 

Yet, there is by now some evidence to indicate that the 
effort to assimilate Indians, to Integrate them into the 
white community and to dissolve their identity via the 
acids of education and retraining may in fact be contribu- 
ting far more to the creation of a deracinated proletariat — 
a faceless urban poor — people without identity or hope. 

If this is so, those who are Ijiterested in assisting Indians 
to rise from poverty might well desist from their bureau- 
cratic warfare against Indian communities and Instead encour- 
age Indians to organize in the forms of their choice. " 



Many Indians are strongly concerned with keeping their identity as 
Indians * Opposing this view was one man interviewed who 5 in a blunt ex- 
pression, seemed to promote an enforced integration and loss of identity: 
"America is a melting pot, and we can't even melt the people who were here 
before we came." Staff members in many of the city's agencies recognize the 
need for Indian identity but say they wish they knew which qualities of the 
Indian people are most important to them as Indians, and whether these are 
qualities which can flourish in, and withstand a competitive urban society. 

This study is focused on the problems of ^erican Indians in this city. 
It doe.^ not intend to imply that all Indians have problems. Many Indians 
are successfully holding jobs, educating their children and taking the full 
responsibilities of citizens. Little was heard about them because they do 
not ordinarily come into contact with the agencies which were the source of 
much of our information. This study's focus on those Indians with problems 
should not be related to all Indians. Discrimination against Indians often 
appears to be based on this sort of generalizing. 

It is possible only to make a guess at the numbers of Indians in Min- 
neapolis — there may be as many as 6,000 or 8,000. In 1940 the U. S. Census 
reported 145 Indians living in Minneapolis, in 1950 it reported 426 and in 
1960, 2,077 (0,4 %'of the population), a number that was regarded by many as 

lower than tue actual figure. Some Indians have be^a absorbed by the major- 
ity society and do not identify themselves as Indians. A human relations 
official has said that the biggest human relations problem he sees in Min- 
neapolis is that "too many otherwise well-intentioned and clear-thinking 
individuals" feel there are no major problems here because of the small 
numbers. "Problems of minority groups are just as pressing, just as real, 
just as frustrating and just as un-American," regardless of the size of the 
minority group population, he said. 

In considering problems of Indians, this study has undertaken to exam- 
ine the city's agencies, private as well as public, to learn what they see 
to be Indian problems and try to assess how well they are dealing with them. 
This has been possible with the help of many League of Women Voters members 
who interviewed agency personnel who work directly with Indians, Unattrlb- 
uted quotations used in this publication are from those interviews carried 
out for the chapter in which they appear. The interviews were anonymous. 
I-Jhere a general indication of the source appears to be relevant, it is indi- 
cated parenthetically. A full report of responses to these 223 interviews 
appears in the appendix. 

The League especially wished to learn all it could about Minneapolis 
Indian persons, their backgrounds and their ovm assessments of thejlr prob- 
lems in an attempt to see how the community might better serve their needs. 
Some of this information has been made available by the Training Center for 
Community Programs at the University of Minnesota as a result of interviews 
conducted by University students with 100 Indian persons. 

Because of its broad scope, this study cannot explore in depth. It is 
hoped, however, that what has been discovered will shed some light on the 
problems of Indians in Minneapolis as both Indian persons and agencies see 
them. 
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Tfie joint p/toyeet fio.pofttzd on koAe, m& cojuilzd out In 
an attmpt to bM:QA, ondeMtand the pAabZeiM of Indian 
AnoJtlcanA In adapting to tht woif6 of thz city* 

The methods used foa gathering Infomatlon contained 
In thl& aepoAt om, ImpeAfect, and no claim Is made foA. 
final ansfjocAS oft fAj/val gues^^ons* At bcstp the task 
Is only moae deadly defined than befoae foA. seeking 
betteA undeAstandlngs and methods foA oAAtvlng at them. 

OuA thanks go to the one hundAed sixty students of 
PAofessoA Thomas (iilalz Mho actually went dooA-to-dooA 
In InneA city Minneapolis to gatheA much of the suA- 
vey mateAlals. These students completed oveA one 
thousand InteAvleuiS In oAeas ^selected because of 
Indian Aesldency patteAns. Only the Aesults of the 
Indian InteAvlem oAe Included In this AepoAt. 

OuA especial thanks go to the Indian people who gave 
thelA time to these UnlveASlty students. 



Arthur M. Harkins, Director 
Training Center for Community Programs 
University of Minnesota 



One hundred Indian persons (31 men and 69 women) were randomly Inter- 
viewed In a survey of neighborhoods In which Indians are known to live. 
More women than men were respondents because of the daytime setting of 
virtually all Interviews. The following Information was gained from those 
Interviews. 

f ourths of the men and almost two— thirds of the women said they 
were married. Seventy percent of the men and almost 90% of the women had 
children. One-third of the total reported having more than four children 
(of which 13% reported eight or more children) . 
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sixty-five percent of the men reported having semi-skilled or skilled 
occupations. Twelve of the 31 men were union members and 21 were veterans. 
Over half were high school graduates compared to 37% of the women. Over 90% 
of the total reported their fathers had not graduated from high school, about 
three— fourths reported their mothers had not. Two— thirds of those interviewed 
were interested in further training, they said. 

Ninety-two percent had lived in the Twin Cities for more than one year 
and 56% for more than five years. Over half had lived at their present 
address for more than one year. 

Almost half of those interviewed reported they had taken trips back to 
a reservation during the past year. The most common reason cited for the 
trips was that friends or relatives were there. Only one-sixth of the 
Indians interviewed said wild rice had been a useful source of Income re- 
cently. Forty— seven persons had come to Minneapolis originally for employment 
none reported making trips to a reservation for this purpose. 

About two-thirds of those Interviewed were Chippewa Indians. The l^lte 
Earth reservation was named by the largest numbers (25) as their home reser- 
vation. Over half of the 100 reported being one-half or more Indian in 
ancestry. 

Almost half reported they had never voted in a public election in the 
Twin Cities. Nearly as many reported they had never voted in a reservation 
election. 

Charts which follow record all responses to these and other questions. 

(In the charts, NA denotes no answer.) 



Tables of Responses by Indian Residents 





Total 


Men 


Women 




Total 


Men 


Women 


Head of household? 








Age? 








NA 


5% 


3.2% 


5.8% 


NA or unknown 


1% 


0% 


1.4% 


yes 


53% 


83.9% 


39.1% 


up to and in- 








no 


42% 


12.9% 


55.1% 


cluding 15 


0% 


0% 


0% 










16-22 


15% 


12.9% 


15.9% 


Marital status? 








23-40 


56% 


61.3% 


53.6% 


NA 


1% 


0% 


1.4% 


41-64 


24% 


22.6% 


24.6% 


single 


14% 


16 . 1% 


13.0% 


65 and above 


4% 


3.2% 


4.3% 


married 


62% 


74.2% 


56.5% 










separated 


9% 


3.2% 


11.6% 


Occupation? 








divorced 


7% 


3.2% 


8.7% 


NA 


4% 


0% 


5.8% 


widowed 


7% 


3.2% 


8.7% 


none 


33% 


3.2% 


46.4% 










unskilled work 
semi-skilled 


20% 


19.4% 


20.3% 


Children 








manual labor 


16% 


29.0% 


10.1% 


NA 


4% 


9.7% 


1.4% 


skilled work 


19% 


35.5% 


11.6% 


yes 


83% 


71.0% 


88.4% 


clerical (lowest 








no 


13% 


19.4% 


10.1% 


white collar) 


2% 


3.2% 


1.4% 










skilled prof, 
highly skilled 


4% 


6.5% 


2.9% 










professional 


1% 


0% 


1.4% 










learned prof. 


1% 


3.2% 


0% 














Total 


Men 


Women 




Total 


Men 


Women 


No. of children? • 








Union member? 








NA 


14% 


25.8% 


8.7% 


NA 


10% 


0% 


14.5% 


one 


13% 


19.4% 


10.1% 


yes 


27% 


38.7% 


21.7% 


two 


11% 


9.7% 


11.6% 


no 


63% 


61.3% 


63.8% 


three 


13% 


12.9% 


13.0% 










four 


16% 


9.7% 


18.8% 


Spouse's occupation 


? 

• 






five 


7% 


6.5% 


7.2% 


NA 


23% 


19.4% 


24.6% 


six 


8% 


0% 


11.6% 


none 


16% 


29.0% 


10.1% 


seven 


5% 


3.2% 


5.8% 


unskilled 


22% 


16.1% 


24.6% 


eight and above 


13% 


12.9% 


13.0% 


semi-skilled 


16% 


22.6% 


13.0% 










skilled 


13% 


6.5% 


15.9% 


No. of children 








clerical 


4% 


3.2% 


4.3% 


in primary school? 








skilled prof. 


5% 


3.2% 


5.8% 


NA 


45% 


54.8% 


40.6% 


highly skilled 








one 


18% 


16.1% 


n.8% 


professional 


1% 


0% 


1.4% 


two 


15% 


6.5% 


18.8% 


learned prof. 


0% 


0% 


0% 


three 


16% 


16.1% 


15.9% 










four 


4% 


6.5% 


2.9% 


Father's occupation? 






five 


2% 


0% 


2.9% 


NA 


25% 


12.9% 


30.4% 


six and above 


0% 


0% 


0% 


none 


10% 


6.5% 


11.6% 










unskilled 


26% 


41.9% 


18.8% 


No. of children in 






'-•••- 


semi-skilled 


11% 


12.9% 


10.1% 


secondary school? 








skilled 


19% 


12.9% 


21.7% 


NA 


62% 


64.5% 


60.9% 


clerical 


5% 


9.7% 


2.9% 


one 


16% 


9.7% 


18.8% 


skilled prof. 


3% 


0% 


4.3% 


two 


11% 


22.6% 


5.8% 


highly skilled 








three 


8% 


3.2% 


10.1% 


professional 


0% 


0% 


0% 


four 


2% 


0% 


2.9% 


learned prof. 


1% 


3.2% 


0% 


five and above 


1% 


0% 


1.4% 


Kind of training 








Active duty in 








program would like 








military service? 








to have? 








na 


12% 


3,2% 


15.9% 


NA 


16% 


12.9% 


17 .4% 


yes 


28% 


67.7% 


10.1% 


none or don ' t care 


19% 


25.8% 


15 .9% 


no 


60% 


29.0% 


73.4% 


unskilled 


2% 


0% 


2.9% 










semi-skilled 


6% 


0% 


8.7% 


Approximate 








skilled 


15% 


22.6% 


11.6% 


annual income? 








clerical 


18% 


9.7% 


21.7% 


NA 


32% 


19.4% 


37.7% 


skilled prof. 


i/% 


16.1% 


17.4% 


0-$999 


6% 


0% 


8.7% 


highly skilled 








$1,000 - $1,999 


7% 


12.9% 


4.3% 


professional 


3% 


6.5% 


1.4% 


$2,000 - $2,999 


8% 


0% 


11.6% 


learned prof. 


4% 


6.5% 


2.9% 


$3,000 - $3,999 


7% 


6.5% 


7.2% 










$4,000 - $4,999 


13% 


12.9% 


13.0% 










$5,000 - $5,999 


6% 


9.7% 


4.3% 










$6,000 - $6,999 


10% 


16.1% 


7.2% 










$7,000 and above 


11% 


22.6% 


5.8% 
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Total 


Men 


Women 




Total 


Men 


Women 


Education (no. of 








Length of time 








school years 








lived in Twin Cities 






completed) ? 








since last coming 








NA 


5Z 


0% 


7.2% 


here? 








0-5 


4% 


3.2% 


4.3% 


NA 


2% 


0% 


2.9% 


6-8 


11% 


16.1% 


8.7% 


less than 30 days 


1% 


3.2% 


0% 


9 years 


9% 


9.7% 


8.7% 


1-3 months 


1% 


0% 


1.4% 


10 years 


16% 


12.9% 


17.4% 


4-6 months 


3% 


6.5% 


1.4% 


11 years 


12% 


3.2% 


15.9% 


7 -11 months 


1% 


3.2% 


0% 


12 years 


35% 


45.2% 


30.4% 


1-2 years 


13% 


12.9% 


13.0% 


13 years and above 








3-5 years 


23% 


25.8% 


21.7% 


(no degree) 


8% 


9.7% 


7.2% 


6-9 years 


14% 


9.7% 


15.9% 


college graduate 


0% 


0% 


0% 


10 years and above 


42% 


38.7% 


43.5% 










Total time lived 








Father's education? 








in Twin Cities? 








NA 


40% 


25.8% 


46.4% 


NA 


13% 


6.5% 


15.9% 


0-5 years 


14% 


16.1% 


13.0% 


less than 30 days 


2% 


6.5% 


0% 


6-8 years 


21% 


25.8% 


18.8% 


1-3 months 


0% 


0% 


0% 


9 years 


5% 


6.5% 


4.3% 


4-6 months 


0% 


0% 


0% 


10 years 


3% 


3.2% 


2.9% 


7 -11 months 


0% 


0% 


0% 


11 years 


2% 


3.2% 


1.4% 


1-2 years 


9% 


3.2% 


11.6% 


12 years 


9% 


12.9% 


7.2% 


3-5 years 


20% 


22.6% 


18.8% 


13 years 


5% 


6.5% 


4.3% 


6-9 years 


15% 


19.4% 


13.0% 


college graduate 


1% 


0% 


1.4% 


10 years and above 


41% 


41.9% 


40.6% 










Length of time at 








Mother's education? 








present address? 








NA 


27% 


19.4% 


30.4% 


NA 


2% 


0% 


2.9% 


0-5 years 


15% 


19.4% 


13.0% 


less than 3G days 


7% 


12.9% 


4.3% 


6-8 years 


16% 


9.7% 


18.8% 


1-3 months 


11% 


6.5% 


13.0% 


9 years 


6% 


16.1% 


1.4% 


4-6 months 


8% 


12.9% 


5.8% 


10 years 


5% 


3.2% 


5.8% 


7 -11 months 


15% 


9.7% 


17.4% 


11 years 


9% 


9.7% 


8.7% 


1-2 years 


29% 


32.3% 


27.5% 


12 years 


20% 


22.6% 


18.8% 


3-5 years 


12% 


9.7% 


13.0% 


13 years 


2% 


0% 


2.9% 


6-9 years 


8% 


6.5% 


8.7% 


college graduate 


0% 


0% 


0% 


10 years and above 


8% 


9.7% 


7,2% 










Why moved to Twin 








Tribal affiliation? 








Cities? 








NA or unknown 


11% 


12.9% 


10.1% 


NA 


18% 


25.8% 


14.5% 


Chippewa (Ojlbwa) 


68% 


67.7% 


68.1% 


don't know, can't 








Sioux (Dakota) 


5% 


6.5% 


4.3% 


say 


iz 


0% 


1.4% 


Winnebago 


3% 


6.5% 


1.4% 


employment (Incl. 








Menominee 


2% 


3.2% 


1.4% 


better Income) 


47% 


48.4% 


46.4% 


Other 


11% 


3.2% 


14.5% 


"relatives" here 


11% 


6.5% 


13.0% 










"friends" here 


3% 


3.2% 


2.9% 










both "f riends" 
















and "relatives" here 3% 


3.2% 


2.9% 










to see what it was 
















like, try new idea 


6% 


0% 


8.7% 










other reasons 


11% 


12.9% 


10.1% 



$ 





Total 


Men 


Women 




Total 


Men 


Women 


Reservation of birth? 






Number of trips 








White Earth 


27% 


25.8% 


27 .5% 


back to reservation 








Hille Lacs 


1% 


0% 


1.4% 


made during past 








Fond du Lac 


2% 


3.2% 


1.4% 


year? 








Red Lake 


16% 


12.9% 


17.4% 


NA 


19% 


19.4% 


18.8% 


Leech Lake 


6% 


3.2% 


7.2% 


none 


34% 


25.8% 


37.7% 


Nett Lake 


1% 


0% 


1.4% 


one 


12% 


3.2% 


15.9% 


Grand Portage 


0% 


0% 


0% 


two 


14% 


22.6% 


10.1% 


Wisconsin, 








several 


8% 


9.7% 


7.2% 


Dakotas 


11% 


9.7% 


11.6% 


many 


13% 


19.4% 


10.1% 


Other 


36% 


45.2% 


24.6% 










No Answer 


5% 


0% 


7.2% 










Reservation lived nn for 






Why made trips 








longest recent time? 






back to 








White Earth 


25% 


22.6% 


26.1% 


reservation? 








Hille Lacs 


1% 


0% 


1.4% 


NA 


46% 


32.3% 


52.2% 


Fond du Lac 


1% 


0% 


1.4% 


don't know, can’t 








Red Lake 


13% 


12.9% 


13.0% 


say 


3% 


6.5% 


1.4% 


Leech Lake 


6% 


3.2% 


7.2% 


employment (incl. 








Nett Lake 


2% 


0% 


2.9% 


better Income) 


0% 


0% 


0% 


Grand Portage 


0% 


0% 


0% 


"relatives" there 


19% 


16.1% 


20.3% 


Wisconsin, Dakotas 


8% 


9.7% 


7.2% 


"friends" there 


2% 


0% 


2.9% 


Other 


44% 


48.4% 


29.0% 


both "friends" 








No Answer 


0% 


3.2% 


11.6% 


and "relatives" 
















there 


15% 


29.0% 


8.7% 


Indian blood? 








because of a 








NA or unknown 


14% 


12.9% 


14.5% 


family event 


7% 


6.5% 


7.2% 


less than 1/4 


9% 


6.5% 


10.1% 


because of 








1/4 - 1/2 


21% 


12.9% 


24.6% 


harvesting wild 








1/2 - 3/4 


25% 


32.3% 


21.7% 


rice, hunting. 








3/4 - full 


31% 


35.5% 


29.0% 


fishing 


5% 


9.7% 


2.9% 










other reasons 




0% 


4.3% 


Telephone? 
















NA 


1% 


0% 


1.4% 










yes 


60% 


61.3% 


59.4% 










no 


39% 


38.7% 


39.1% 


Harvesting wild 
















rice useful source 








Do real leaders of 








of Income recently? 








Twin Cities Indian 








NA 


20% 


22.6% 


18.8% 


people exist? 








yes 


16% 


16.1% 


15.9% 


NA 


18% 


22.6% 


15.9% 


no 


64% 


61.3% 


65.2% 


don't know 


46% 


45.2% 


46.4% 










yes 


25% 


19.4% 


27.5% 










no 


11% 


12.9% 


10.1% 
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Last time voted in 
public election in 
Twin Cities? 


Total 


Men 


Women 


Time last voted in 

reservation 

election? 


Total 


Men 


Women 


NA 


17% 


22.6% 


14.5% 


NA 


29% 


35.5% 


26.1% 


within past year 
within "past 2 


13% 


9.7% 


14.5% 


within past year 
within "past 2 


2% 


3.2% 


1.4% 


or 3 years" 
"sometime" up to 


8% 


9.7% 


7.2% 


or 3 years" 
"sometime" up to 


6% 


12.9% 


2.9% 


5 years ago 
"sometime" in the 
more distant or 


9% 


6.5% 


10.1% 


5 years ago 
"sometime" in the 
more distant or 


5% 


0% 


7.2% 


indefinite past 
never (or appar- 


9% 


3.2% 


11.6% 


indefinite past 
never (or appar- 


15% 


16.1% 


14.5% 


ently never) 


44% 


48.4% 


42.0% 


ently never) 


43% 


32.3% 


47.8% 



The same 100 Indian persons also responded to a survey of attitudes 
toward their neighborhoods. They were asked to respond with: STRONGLY AGREE 
(SA) , AGREE (A) , UNDECIDED (UD) , DISAGREE (D) , or STRONGLY DISAGREE (SD) to 
statements concerning community spirit, interpersonal relations, family 
responsibility, schools, churches, economic behavior, local government and 
tension areas. The following were the responses.^ (Because there were 100 
persons, the numbers and the percentages are the same.) 



Community Spirit 

These responses appear to reflect a moderate amount of dissatisfaction with 
some neighborhood conditions, particularly on the part of men. 

"A lot of people in this neighborhood think they 3 10 

are too good for you." SA A 

Men tended to disagree with this statement more than women. 

"People in this neighborhood won't work together 9 35 

to get things done for the community." SA A 

Men agreed with this statement more strongly than women. 

"In this neighborhood the community tries hard 6 22 

to help its young people along." SA A 

Half of the men disagreed with this statement and 19% agreed, 
were quite evenly divided. 

"The people as a rule mind their own business in 9 44 

this neighborhood." SA A 

56% of the women agreed with this statement compared to 
45% of the men. 



33 


49 


4 


UD 


D 


SD 


35 


17 


4 


UD 


D 


SD 


33 


26 


13 


UD 


D 


SD 


Women 




21 


23 


3 


UD 


D 


SD 



"agree" and 



For purposes of commentary, "agree" represents the total of 
"strongly agree"; "disagree" represents the total of "disagree" and 
"strongly disagree." 



"No one seems to care much how this neighborhood 10 35 31 20 4 

looks." SA A UD D SD 

Half of the men agreed with this statement; women tended to 
agree but 37% were undecided. 



Interpersonal Relations 

These responses seem to Indicate that feelings of belongingness are at 
least fairly strong on the part of Indian adults living In the Inner city 
of Minneapolis. 

15 22 19 38 6 

"Real friends are hard to find In this neighborhood." SA A UD D SD 

58% of the men disagreed with this statement; women were evenly 
divided although 20% strongly agreed. 

"Almost everyone In this neighborhood Is polite 6 41 27 23 3 

and courteous with you." SA A UD D SD 

Men were, evenly divided on this statement; women were undecided 
(49%) or tended to disagree. 

"The people In this neighborhood give you a bad 4 18 40 36 2 

name if you Insist on being different." SA A UD D SD 

41% of the men disagreed with this statement; only 36% of the 
women disagreed but many (45%) were undecided. 

"I feel very much that I belong In this neighborhood." 9 23 32 29 7 

SA A UD D SD 

Response to this statement was rather even although the 
tendency of both sexes was to disagree with the statement. 

"People are generally critical of others in this 4 27 42 26 1 

neighborhood." SA A UD D SD 

Response to this statement was divided among the men; women 
tended to agree with the statement. 



Family Responsibility 

Strong evidences appear to Indicate, In the responses clustered under this 
category, problems In the management of youth behavior by adults. 

"Families In this neighborhood keep their children 1 25 14 42 18 

under control." SA A UD D SD 

Both men and women disagreed with this statement although more 
women were undecided. 

"Parents In this neighborhood teach their children 5 20 24 35 16 

to respect other people's rights and property." SA A UD D SD 

65% of the men disagreed with this statement, about half of 
the women. 

"In this neighborhood folks are unconcerned about 7 34 2f 26 4 

what their kids do so long as they keep out of SA A UD D SD 

trouble." 

55% of the men agreed with this statement; women tended to agree 
but more were undecided. 
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"Most people in this neighborhood get their families 4 19 36 29 12 

to Sunday School or church on Sunday/' SA A UD D SD 

61% of the men disagreed; women tended to disagree but many (42%) 
were undecided. 

"If their children keep out of the way, parents in 8 35 30 20 7 

this neighborhood are satisfied to let them do SA A UD D SD 

whatever they want to do." 

58% of the men agreed with this statement; more women agreed than 
disagreed, but 36% were undecided. 



Schools 



Indian adults here demonstrated some knowledge of the partial failure of 
inner city schools to educate, but seemed on the whole ambivalent about 
the actual quality of school functions. 



"Schools in this neighborhood do a poor job of 


13 


22 


33 


29 


3 


preparing young people for life." 


SA 


A 


UD 


D 


SD 


43% of the men agreed with this statement; women were equally 






divided with 30% each way (over 1/3 was undecided) 


• ' 










"Schools in this neighborhood do a good job of 


6 


19 


45 


17 


13 


preparing students for college." 


SA 


A 


UD 


D 


SD 


Almost half of the women and 1/3 of the men were undecided 


about 




this statement; more of each disagreed than agreed 


• 










"High school graduates in this neighborhood take 


3 


16 


40 


33 


8 


an active Interest In making their community a 
better place in which to live." 


SA 


A 


UD 


D 


SD 


58% of the men disagreed with this statement; women tended 


to 






disagree although almost half were undecided. 












"Many young people In this neighborhood do not 


11 


41 


34 


9 


5 


finish high school." 


SA 


A 


UD 


D 


SD 


Over half of both sexes agreed with this statement 


• 










"Most of the students in this neighborhood learn 


7 


34 


36 


17 


6 


to read and write well." 


SA 


A 


UD 


D 


SD 



About 40% of both sexes agreed with this statement. 



Churches 

Indian adults who were Interviewed seemed fairly convinced that neighbor- 
hood churches were worthy, but were often critical of members falling to 
live by church-related standards. 

"The different churches in this neighborhood 6 35 51 7 1 

cooperate well." SA A UD D SD 

Men and women were in agreement about this statement. 
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"Most of our church people forget the meaning 6 

of the word 'brotherhood * when they get out of SA 

churches in this neighborhood." 

Over half of the men agreed with this statement; women 
to agree although over half were undecided. 

"The churches In this neighborhood are good for 9 33 45 10 3 

better community life." SA A UD D SD 

52% of the men agreed with this statement; 37% of the women agreed 
(49% were undecided). 

"Every church wants to be the biggest and most 2 11 56 27 4 

Impressive In this neighborhood." SA A UD D SD 

Nearly 60% of the women were undecided (25% disagreed) ; almost half 
of the men were undecided, although 39% disagreed. 

"Most churchgoers In this neighborhood do not 8 25 55 8 4 

practice what they preach." SA A UD D SD 

45% of the men agreed with the statement and 45% were undecided; 

60% of the women were undecided and 27% agreed. 



29 46 19 0 

A UD D SD 

tended 



Economic Behavior 



Generally, major complaints about the system of economics did not appear, 
except In the area of wages. 



"Businesses deal fairly with everyone In 6 41 29 21 3 

this neighborhood." SA A UD D SD 

Almost half of both sexes agreed with this statement. 



"Everyone In this neighborhood tries to take 3 7 20 61 

advantage of you." SA A UD D 

About the same percentages of men and women disagreed with 
this statement. 
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"A few people In this neighborhood make all the 2 16 45 35 2 

money." SA A UD D SD 

48% of the men disagreed with this statement; 55% of the women 
were undecided (31% disagreed) . 



"The people here In this neighborhood are all 3 9 51 36 1 

penny pinchers." SA A UD D SD 

About half of both men and women were undecided about this 
statement; 48% of the men disagreed, however, compared to 
30% of the women. 

"Employers In this neighborhood expect their help 11 29 40 19 1 

to live on low wages." SA A UD D SD 

About 40% of both men and women agreed with this statement. 

About 30% of the men disagreed compared to 15% of the women. 



Local Government 

Responses here indicated some strong dlssatlsfactlpn with local government 9 
the enactment of justice and the attention of city government to the 
neighborhood. 

"Some people In this neighborhood 'get by with 10 38 33 17 2 

murder' while others get In trouble for anything SA A UD D SD 

they do." 

Hen and women were In agreement to an equal degree with this 
statement. 



"This neighborhood lacks real leaders." 6 36 41 13 4 

SA A UD D SD 

48% of the men agreed with this statement, 39% of the women. 

"City government In MINNEAPOLIS runs this 4 18 59 18 , 1 

neighborhood to suit Itself." SA A UD D SD 

38% of the men disagreed with this statement and 29% agreed; 70% of 
the women were undecided although the remainder tended to agree with 
the statement . 



"A few people have politics In this neighborhood 4 17 63 15 1 

well sewed up." SA A UD D SD 

70% of the women were undecided and almost half of the men; the 
remainders were rather evenly divided. 

"The MINNEAPOLIS city government gets very 17 28 41 11 3 

little done for this neighborhood." SA A UD D SD 

Over half of the men agreed with this statement; 40% of the 
women agreed although over half were undecided. 



Tension Areas 



While virtually no tension areas related to money and fairly few related to 
race and nationality appeared, the data do show a marked negative response 
to disturbance and to certain behavior of young people. 



"This neighborhood Is very peaceful and orderly." 4 23 20 29 24 

SA A UD D SD 

Over half of both sexes disagreed with this statement; 32% of 
the men agreed compared to 23% of the women. 

"People In this neighborhood show good 1 23 47 25 4 

judgment." SA A UD D SD 

Almost half Of both sexes were undecided, although the remainder 
tended slightly to disagree. 



"Too many_ young people In this neighborhood 
get Into difficulties with sex and drinking." 
58% of the men and 46% of the women agreed 



13 37 36 11 3 

SA A UD D SD 

with this statement. 
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"You must spend lots of money to be accepted In 2 2 31 56 9 

this neighborhood." SA A UD D SD 

70Z of the men and 62% of the women disagreed with this statement. 

"You are out of liick In this neighborhood If 6 11 35 AO 8 

you happen to be of the wrong race or nationality." SA A UD D SD 

62% of the men and A2% of the women disagreed with this statement; 

A0% of the women and 23% of the men were undecided. 



Summary 

These responses seem to suggest that the primary negative feelings related 
to the living conditions of the Inner-city Minneapolis Indian adults are 
directed 1) toward certain patterns of behavior characteristic of the young, 
2) toward the quality of caring and cooperation patterns In the neighbor- 
hood, some of which are related to young people, 3) toward some obvious evi- 
dence of partial failure of the schools to educate, 4) toward low wages. 

Primary positive feelings seem to be directed toward 1) a tendency of 
nelghborllness not to become noslness that affects Individuality, or rela- 
tionships not to be marred by status problems, 2) a general satisfaction 
with the place of churches In the community, 3) a general satisfaction 
(except for wages) with business conditions In the neighborhood, 4) a fair 
consensus that some neighborhood persons are not dominating local politics, 
5) a general freedom from tensions related to race, nationality and pecuni- 
ary display. 
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EMPLOYMENT 









'*tht hlgkut mmployrmi/ut Jiato. oi Indian pzopZe, 
otcjuJiM on AtiehvcLtion6 •.... lUgh OA 80% the 
mJtktng fonce one unemployed. So the gene/ial tnend 
oi the Indian people ti to nUg^iate ^/tom the Au/ial 
a/Lea& to the octcc^.” — Bureau of Indian Affairs 
official 

Jobs are a critical problem. IJherever he Is, the American Indian adult 
needs a Job, perhaps as much as he needs anything else. Host of the employ- 
ment opportunities at present are In the city; yet, many Indians looking for 
work In a competitive urban society are unprepared for It. Some have never 
had a regular job requiring them to be on time day after day. Some may 
leave families behind and hitch a ride Into the city, because job opportuni- 
ties are said tp be here. They seem to have done little. If any, basic 
planning for this move and don't know quite what to expect once they get to 
the city, 

"TkU, then, the newcomeA, uUth nothing to of{e/L, 

The climate oi the sophisticated, unban cjomuyMy 
muld not, theneione, be a welcoming one. {We may) 
do the nejocomen an injustice by encounaging him to 
come . . . . . " — a local official 

The Indian new to the city may come with little more than the clothes 
on his back and move in temporarily with relatives or friends who are al- 
ready overcrowded. Maintaining a presentable appearance so essential to 
finding employment Is difficult - perhaps impossible - under the conditions. 
There may be uneasiness about working with non-Indians and about the ne- 
cessities of the working world - application blcuiks. Interviews, referrals 
and questions which seem too personal or Irrelevant. Standardized tests 
are standardized for a majority, alien society. 

"W shall not be the policy oi the O^ice Eco- 

nomic OpponXwnity to encounage the nunal poon to mignate 

to unban ane/u , inasmuch as it is {neguently not 

in the best intenests o^ the poon and tends to funthen 
congest the alneady ovencnoioded slums and ghettos oi 
oun nation's cities." — from federal legislation 1967 
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This provision of the December, 1967, anti*-poverty legislation seems 
to complicate further the Indian's dilemma. Although Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Orville Freeman has spoken of a "viable alternative to city living for 
that part of the population who choose such an alternative," the opportu- 
nities for employment of rural Indians are at present extremely limited. 

Indian employability has proven Itself in some parts of the nation, but 
there have been few opportunities in rural Minnesota. 

However, plans are currently being made by an out-of-state manufac- 
turer to open a furniture factory on the Red Lake reservation in cooperation 
with the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the Red Lake tribal government. It 
is hoped that some 250 reservation residents will find employment there. 

Red Lake also has a cooperative fishery and a trlbally-owned sawmill. But 
other Minnesota reservations have virtually no job opportunities. 

Regardless of this undercurrent of debate, the Indian, newcomer or not, 
needs a job. Where can he go? 

"A handicap to JncUoM the Bu/icaa oi Indian AUcUm. 

They mu^t dcaJL with about 1 1 IcooJU oi buAeaac/uacy on 
the KOiQJLvation, Lack o^ communtc/vtion ccuues much 
con^u6ton both thoAc and hzAc when they come to tive. 

The Bureau t6 a btg factoA tn why a peuon becomes con- 

iuAed.’ — (an Indian employed by a public agency) 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs (BIA) of the U.S. Department of the Interior 
has two locations in Minneapolis: an administrative Area Office supervising 

programs in four states and an Employment Assistance branch of the Area Office 
to serve "Indians living on or near reservations and trust lands who are be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 35 and have at least one-fourth Indian ancestry." 

(The Minnesota Indian Affairs Commission, in its report to the legislature, 
took exception to the BIA qualification, dictated by Congress, of 'one-fourth 
Indian blood' as an "objectionable expression" on the grounds that "this cri- 
terion is unfair to a person who ..... considers himself an Indian and who is 
considered to be an Indian by his community, but who may be less than one-fourth 
Indian . ") 

BIA programs are viewed as a part of the Bureau's responsibility as 
trustee of Indian lands. Because the lands are tax-exempt, a federal obliga- 
tion is felt toward state and local governments to compensate by providing 
certain services. Although Congress appropriates funds ta fill some of the 
gaps, the Indian who comes to the city on his own is not . Congress declared, 
eligible for help from the BIA. 

The BIA has its basic policies set by Congress which appropriates the 
funds. Policy is handed down by the Secretary of the Interior, and regula- 
tions control the expenditure of funds. 

Confusion about the basis for services to Indians exists in the minds of 
many Indians as well as in the minds of the general public. An Indian in a 
reservation area receiving services from the BIA believes that he has received 
these services because he is Indian, and not because of the trust status of 
his land. He comes to expect that he will not be eligible for assistance in 
the manner prescribed for non-Indians. When he comes to the city, then, he 
does not look for help in the channels set up to serve all citizens. He 
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probably does not understand why the BIA does not consider him eligible for 
its services. City and county agencies in the metropolitan area report that 
Indians tend not to use their services, or that they are easily discouraged 
and tend not to return. 

In the past fiscal year, the Employment Assistance branch provided. In 
the four-state area, $28,176 in direct employment (job placement) benefits 
to 100 family units (which Included 224 persons) . This Included subsis- 
tence payments until the first paycheck came In. 

Adult vocational training benefits In the area were $256,389 for the 
year and aided 186 family units (263 persons) . 

When a Minneapolis Indian walks Into the office to apply for training, 
he can be served If he Is considered a "recent arrival," having lived In 
the Twin Cities less than two years. (BIA officials check to see If the 
applicant Is a tribal member and how recently he has lived on the reserva- 
tion.) This leeway appears to be allowed because the BIA sees no point In 
sending an Indian back to the reservation specifically to apply for this 
service. However, It often takes a long time to be accepted and for new 
sessions of classes to start. 

The basic procedure for Employment Assistance Is for an Indian to 
apply at the Bureau's reservation office for employment, counseling and 
assistance including vocational training, apprenticeship or on-the-job 
training. If the application Is approved, he can receive financial, hous- 
ing, medical and other assistance, as well as tuition, until the training 
Is over. Then he Is aided In finding a job and receives financial aid un- 
til he Is paid. Up to 24 months of education (some BIA employees wish the 
maximum were higher) can be arranged under this program. Trainees go to 
vocational and technical schools and business colleges, of which 20 have 
been approved in the Twin Cities area. (For instance, nine persons are 
presently attending Dunwoody Institute under this program.) Generally, vo- 
cational school entrance requires that students be high school graduates, 
although some will take those with a 10th grade education, and beauty 
schools will take girls with 8th grade educations. (These girls are readi- 
ly placed in jobs, the branch director reported.) 

Staff caseload at the Employment Assistance office runs from 20 a day 
to 35-40 over a two-week period. The 20% dropout rate in this program is 
quite high. Emplo 3 mient counselors say they cannot give the follow-up they 
would like because they are tied down with office business. They feel It 
important to have some way of catching absenteeism early, while there is 
still hope for preventing dropout. 

The BIA has a representative on the advisory council of the Appren^ 
tlceshlp Information Center, sponsored by the U.S. Department of Labor, 
which Is attempting to persuade employers and unions to bring apprentice- 
ship openings to the attention of the center. Through publicity and con- 
tact with individuals who have expressed an Interest, it is hoped that 
more Indians will become, or start work toward becoming, apprentices and 
union members. 

Some Indians have found employment at the Minneapolis Post Office 
through a cooperative effort by the Post Office Department, the BIA, and 
the Upper Midwest American Indian Center. Information circulated to 250 
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local Indian families produced 36 Interested persons, 26 of whom took the 
test for temporary employment (18 passed). In two months' time, the post 
office hired 10 temporary clerks, four permanent clerks and one carrier 
who are Indian. 

The BIA Employment Assistance branch office has 13 employees budget- 
ed, with 12 positions presently filled, three by Indians. The branch 
director has said that "just salaries take up a big portion" of the ap- 
propriation made to his office. (The BIA Area Office, not including this 
branch, employs 8 Indians on its staff of 37.) 

”Jndim people have a welZ^iounded ^tupicion o{ att 
agencies and institutions. Not only ofie these 6U6- 

picions histoAicatZy based but in the uAban 

centea these suspicions ojie aeinioaced day by day by 
the insensitive paoceduA.es of pAofessionaC decoAum,” 

- - - Indian Employment Center, six-month report (1967) 

Although the state operates an employment'- office, its services have 
not been extensively used by Indians. The Minnesota State Employment Ser- 
offices in downtown Minneapolis and St. Paul, as well as outstate. 

It is a large agency, serving broad segments of the population and is equip- 
ped to do much guidance and counseling, as well as Job placement. 

In 1964 the agency told the State Indian Affairs Commission that it did 
not see the "problem Indian." Those Indians who came to the state employ- 
ment office appeared to be sincere, conscientious and eager to work, the com- 
mission was told, even thoLjh the majority had few skills and did not give 
the service enough time to find jobs for them (a rather high rate applied 
once and did not check back) . 

The state Commissioner of Employment Security, who heads the service, 
reports that he is "encouraged by what the department has been doing" and 
pointed out the Human Resources Development (HRD) program started early 
last year which seeks to improve the employability of job seekers. Lo- 
cally, this program reaches out through six neighborhood workers operating 
out of the Citizens Community Centers. 

An Indian job seeker, like any other who comes to the state employ- 
ment office, might be referred to the Human Resources Development section 
and one of its seven counselors if he appears to have no marketable skill 
or has a particular difficulty hampering his employability. Development 
of ar training plan and solutions of problems, "whatever the roadblock might 
be," through use of all community resources is the function of the section. 

A high staff source said they will help solve problems with housing, lack 
of proper clothing for interviews, or transportation; an effort seems to 
be made to have a flexible program which is not bound up and hampered by 
regulations. In some cases of special training, the staff actively seeks 
a job to fit the applicant. 

Two Indians are currently working for the state employment office, one 
as a neighborhood worker and another as a New Careers trainee. It appears 
that even one Indian employee helps to keep good rapport with Indian agen- 
cies and Indian clients. Interviews showed that those Indians who do come 
to the state emplo 3 rment office in downtown Minneapolis ask to talk to the 
Indian working there. 



In a statement regarding service to Indians, the agency terms its early 
efforts with Indians as "well meaning but not truly effective in getting at 
the real problems of motivation, lack of occupational Information, lack of 
training and providing an understanding that real jobs exist if a person is 
prepared for them." It cited Area Redevelopment Administration (ARA) and 
Manpower Development and Training (MDT) programs among early efforts to reach 
Indians. Several MDT classes expressly for Indians have been organized in 
reservation areas; locally, 15-20% of MDT participants are Indian, mainly men 
in a welding class. 

According to the Human Resources Development staff, another recent in- 
crease in specific requests for minority group employees is part of a trend 
which has overcome any past discriminatory practices by employers against 
Indians . 

"TfieAe ^ zvidence, that thzAe. axz mmy employ qju 
M ho wJUm not hVie, an Indian unde/i any (UAcum6tancc6." 

Indian Employment Center report, 1966 

The employment specialists at the Citizens Community Centers , neighbor- 
hood service centers financed by the Office of Economic Opportunity, are pro- 
vided by the Minnesota State Employment Service. Some employees work as 
4 interviewers in the centers and others work out in the neighborhoods. On the 

south side, where an estimated two-thirds of the Indian population live, 64 
(16%) of the 417 persons who came to the center to find a job in a recent 
7-month period were Indian. 

The north side center attracts fewer Indians. Only 15 Indians came to 
that office for employment purposes in a 7-month period during 1967 although 

a staff member said the number is increasing. No Indians do employment work 

in either center, although the two Indian state employment service employees 
work out of the centers In those neighborhoods . 

The employment staff, paid by and responsible to the state employment 
agency rather than the director of the Citizens Community Center, seems to 
reflect the somewhat more conservative outlook of the U.S. Department of 
Labor than the dynamic, innovative programs of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, a close observer said. 

(The new Pilot City Center , a multi-service unit on the north side, 
will probably absorb the functions of the Northslde Citizens Community Cen- 
ter, it was reported. Flans are being formulated for a fixed percentage of 
Negro, Indian, and Caucasian staff members, including 9 employment aides - 
4 Negro, 3 Indian and 2 Caucasian . There will also be a program in guidance, 
counseling and grooming, as well as job development.) 

"Then the, pe/uonneZ manageA pAoce,ede,d to AeZaute. ^ome 
of hU expeAJLencjejb he, had In the. po6t mitk JncUan6. 

this an example of youA Aacc? lA tfiU Mhat you a/te 
tAytng to 6 ell me?* He IxUd it on thick about hoM the 
Indian mo 4 an alcoholic, hoM the Indian Moi the only 
one who ml6<6ed wonk Ao much, the Indian l6 6 hy but give 
'* him a bottle and (lUOdif, the Indian l6 absolutely uncom- 

munlcatlve and has no emotions like his uihite bAothens, 

Believe me, lt*s ha/id to sit and listen to some of this 
f goAbage ..... I tell him one thing I can*t do Is steA- 

eotype pensonnel manageAs." — - Indian Employment 
Center worker reporting on a visit to a personnel manager 
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In 1962, a group of businessmen, city officials, and other interest- 
ed persons met at a downtown hotel to raise money to open an American In- 
dian Employment and Guidance Center in rent-free space offered by Waite 
Neighborhood House. Five thousand dollars had been offered by the Minnea- 
polis Foundation on condition that an equal amount be contributed by other 
donors. The Mayor, who was present, urged support saying, *'The Indian has 
special kinds of problems that need a special kind of attention." 

The agency was intended to serve those Indians who find it difficult 
to use ordinary channels of employment assistance. 

The first Indian employment center opened in ;nid-1962 with an all- 
Indian staff in what was originally the Waite House garage ("an insult to 
the Indian people, sort of an antiquated horse stable," commented one board 
member when he resigned). Attendance at meetings of the board, which in- 
cluded two Indians, was said to be poor. The first director served for one 
year, the second for one week. The facilities were cold, he said, the 
equipment poor and he couldn't find a place to live. The center closed in 
November, 1963, not to open again for over a year. 

During this time, overtures were made to the Community Health and 
Welfare Council for help from the United Fund. The view of the council at 
that time was that the Minnesota State Employment Service could fill the 
need by hiring an Indian staff worker for the Indians who came to that of- 
fice. It was a very good agency, they said, one which had adequate testing 
facilities, staff training and was constantly working with employers. This 
is still the council's position: If the state agency is not meeting Indian 

needs, it should be examined to see why not, and adjusted so that it does 
meet those needs. 

When private funds sufficient to guarantee a year's operation were 
finally found, the United Fund did allow the center to be administered 
through Waite Neighborhood House, an affiliated Fund agency. The center 
had essentially the same board, but this time it hired a non-Indian woman 
experienced in employment as its director and opened in March, 196S, in a 
different location in the same general neighborhood. 

In the first four months, the center staff reported that 351 persons 
came and 116 successful placements were made. About a fourth of the ap- 
plicants had completed high school (median educational level was 10th 
grade), required by many businesses to hold even a production^llne job. 

Only four had any college training. Most found their way into Jobs in the 
general labor and factory categories. 

"Thet/ muZd be on the bottom 10% of the appticant6 
and wouZd be the Zoit to be pZaced become they weAe 
the people ioA whom It me mo6t cUfftcult to find 
job&o ThelA pAoblem wefie Ao oveAwheZmtng that many 
would have iound it dZHtcult to accept any permanent 
employment." — - Indian Employment Center report, 1966 

Wlien the year ended and the center closed for lack of funds, an analy- 
sis disclosed that of 571 persons who came, 235 got job placements. At 
one point in the year, only 20 of the 120 who had been placed were still on 
the job. After six months, only 30 out of 315 applicants could be reached 
at previous addresses or telephone numbers. The report pointed out that 
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the center was not set up to serve the Indian who could find his own way* 

It emphasized that those Indians who came to the center would find it 
very difficult to find work at a normal employment agency. 

The center reported a wide variety of employers. Some discriminated 
against Indians. Some had one good experience and said *'Send me some 
more.*' Their attitudes seemed to relate to good or bad experiences they 
had had with Indians in the past. Many who had been willing to hire Indians 
at the beginning were frustrated by poor experiences and were not willing 
or did not feel able to hire any more Indians. The next qualified Indian 
applying at such places may well have felt this generalizing was dlscrlm-’ 
Inatlon against him. 

In November, 1966, the Indian tiimployment Center opened again. This 
was a result, at least partially, of pressure put on the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs to furnish services in the urban area. *'Why punish those Indians 
with enough *get-up-and-go* to leave the reservation and try to make a 
go of things in the city?*' the BIA was asked. For years the answer had 
been that the Minneapolis office was a supervisory office never intended 
to give direct services and that BIA services were directed to reservations. 
Nontheless, word came from the Washington office of the BIA that it would 
supply $23,175 for a six-month pilot project, the nation*s first govern- 
ment-financed employment office for urban Indians. 

When the six months were up, it was announced that the center would 
close; the BIA Area Director said his staff had been supplemented and 
would give job-finding and job-placement services. (The Area Office said 
it had recommended to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs that the services 
be continued by a contract but not necessarily with the same group.) A 
plea from the Mayor, U.S. Senator Walter Mondale and others to save the 
center resulted in a change of mind in Washington and the center has re- 
mained open. It is presently understood, however, that BIA funds will 
not be continued after June, 1968. 

Half of the 42 persons on the present board of directors are Indian, 
and the entire staff of four is Indian. Although the center has moved 
three times within the Franklin Avenue area, its use has not declined; 
about 75 Indians continue to use the center each month. It has had other 
problems, however. Finding adequate staff has been difficult. At one 
time, board and staff differences led to resignations from both. Financial 
problems caused by a BIA policy of reimbursement at a time later than bills 
were due are being solved currently through a bookkeeping arrangement with 
the Citizens Community Centers. 

A six-month report indicates the results of the center *s efforts: 

In the first three months, 285 applicants came to the center and 109 were 
hired, 46 were not hired, 63 were referred for employment but did not ap- 
pear for their interviews and 30 were referred to training programs. Of 
the 109 who were hired, 67 were still employed at the end of three months 
and 42 had left their employment. 

At the end of six months, a follow-up of the 67 who were still em- 
ployed after three months showed that 20 were still employed, 37 had left 
their employment, 2 had been laid off and the status of the others could 
not be determined. 



In all, 527 persons had come to the center during the six -month period. 
Twenty-two percent were women compared to 35% of the applicants reported 
using the state employment office during that periods The most impressive 
information about the applicants who used the center, the report said, was 
that 87 had llyed in the Twin Cities for more than ten years. (Additional 
information on the applicants' backgrounds and the workings of the center 
may be found in the Appendix to this study.) 

Many people feel that Indians are needed to work with, communicate with 
and understand other Indians and their problems. Outside of the Indian Em- 
ployment Center, only two Indian persons are presently employed to find jobs 
for Indians. Because established agencies require a college education of 
their employment counselors, very few Indians could qualify for jobs there. 

The Indian Employment Centers have all operated cn a shoestring. Un- 
doubtedly a better job could be done with financing for a larger staff and 
more adequate facilities. In spite of this, the centers seem to have filled 
the purpose of serving those Indians who are more reservation- or Indian- 
oriented in their thinking, whether they have lived In the Twin Cities a 
long or a short time. 

The center's report noted that more than half of the applicants did 
not have a specific employment Interest: "A man specifying 'anything' as 

an employment goal will not be Satisfied with 'anything' and will soon be 
dissatisfied with 'anything.' Very few of the applicants were sensitive to 
the variety of tasks and skills In the dominant economic society. Those 
applicants with more specific employment experiences and Interests were 
relatively easy to place. Specific Interest and experiences give a man more 
security and mobility In the dominant society. A pre-vocatlonal program to 
develop specific Interests In the varieties of' employment Is strongly need- 
ed." Ttie center's board chairman says he thinks that at the present time 
Indians who use the center are looking more for casual labor than any other 
kind of employment. 

Itappears, then, that Indians who come to the Indian Employment Center 
are persons who feel that they need an agency for Indians . If they are not 
willing or able to use the community's services, a service they will use may 
have to be provided. 

"The. Indian hcL6 CL pfLobZem 6ZZclUng to a job mcUnZy 
because he. lacfu 6kt£Z6 j } o/l a betteA. job and ladu 
iundi to get the tAcUntng." 

Individual Civil Service tests for employment are administered by all 
levels of government - federal, state, county ^ and municipal. There are 
tests for 99% of the jobs, the exceptions being those held under appointment. 

Civil Service tests present all kinds of problems for Indians and 
other minority people. The Mayor's Commission on Human Relations survey of 
non-white employment by the city pointed out several Civil Service prac- 
tices which work to their disadvantage. There are generally no non*^ white 
examiners for oral Civil Service exams. Eligibility rosters are available 
to department heads, allowing the head to time his request "to secure the 
employee he might wish, or to avoid the hiring" of another. Requirements 
for promotion are sometimes changed to accomodate Individuals. Veterans' 
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Preference "seemed to operate to the disadvantage of Negroes" - and 
probably Indians, too, it might be added. 

The Minneapolis Civil Service Commission has the responsibility 
for setting the qualifications and designing the tests for each job level 
administered by it, although in reality the tests are devised by a tech- 
nical staff. Analysis of the educational qualifications presently required 
is being made "to see if they are realistic" every time an exam is "opened," 
according to the Civil Service Administration. In situations of "tight 
labor," they say they try to lower the qualifications in order to attract 
a supply and to accommodate minority persons. (This appears to be theory 
only, since none has been lowered as yet.) 

Although the Civil Service Commission sends out flyers to Indian Cen- 
ters announcing tests and showing positions open, the director of one of 
the centers shook his head sadly, and said "The people who come here just 
aren't those who go — ." Very few Indians take Civil Service tests, and 
many say that the job standards are higher than necessary in order to do 
a particular job properly. Some claim that the vocabulary tests in the ex- 
ams are not important for some jobs and that, for instance, a valid driver's 
^ license need not be a prerequisite for work on road crews. 

A speaker pointed out to the Minneapolis Committee on American Indian 
Affairs appointed by the Mayor that even college-educated minority persons 
j» often fail the tests since most consist of background in government and 

politics. Included in the plans for the Pilot City Center on the north 
side is a Civil Service center where persons can practice taking tests. 

The center hopes to get a cross-section of the north side community to take 
a practice test, then analyze why there is such a high failure rate by mi- 
norities, and provide instruction in those areas. 

The City Public Works Department, where the largest number of Indian 
municipal employees work, maintains its own supply of laborers who work 
directly for the city on paving projects, garbage collection, etc., in 
contrast to other cities where such services are "contracted out" to pri- 
vate companies. 

Three years ago, it was reported that 16 Indians worked for our mu^ 
nlcipal government, including 5 in the public school system (2 teachers, 

1 secretary, and 2 in janitorial work). Many of these, however, turned 
out to be either unskilled or non-permanent employees. A more recent 
figure from the City Public Works Department showed that 15 Indians worked 
in the Construction Department. 

Only one formal complaint by an Indian has been filed with the Min- 
neapolis Fair Employment Practice Commission since 1962. Two others were 
registered Informally, one against an airline, resolved by a telephone 
call. The other complaint was an Indian factory worker who said that his 
co-workers insisted on addressing him as "Chief". 

^ Although the Commission conducted a survey of minority employment 

during the summer of 1967, no results of the survey have been made avail- 
able. One of the Interviewers for that study indicated that "there were 
^ only 2 or 3 Indians employed at General Hospital". 
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’%\onzij avid pfioQMmti oAt Za/igzly 6uppo^v& oi tko. 

position; i^hy no^ havz p/iogficim whJLcJk wltt 
hoJLp Indiau bfiadz <may?'* 

One around Civil Service problems is through the New Careers , a 
V7ar on poverty’- program which has already been attacked as undermining the 
morale of current municipal employees* .In New Careers , which provides edu- 
cation along with job training , no Civil Service exam is required for ac- 
ceptance. However, a Civil Service exam must be taken before the trainee 
becomes a permanent employee. Half of the New Careers enrollee's time is 
spent in obtaining education and training necessary for "upward mobility." 
Those hired take positions as aides and assistants to professional agency 
personnel, and the program rests on the hope that these new employees will 
be able to move to higher non-professional positions in the agencies, thus 
gaining a permanent new career. 

Indians are involved in the New Careers program: out of the 207 

positions provided currently, 2 Indians are assigned to TCOIC, 4 to public 
schools, 2 to the Workhouse, and 1 at the U of M Agriculture Extension Div- 
islono One Indian was a police department trainee, but left for a better 
job. New Careers jobs are in the area of human service where a desperate 
need exists for minority staff. These kinds of jobs will not become obso- 
lete with automation and rapidly changing modern society. 

"It vQAy obvious tkaX mmy oi the, Indian pzopJiz 
tack 4 kitts and can only a& umkiltcd wo^eJU, 
and theM.e,ion.c iMZ 6till be, at the. bottom OjJ the 
economy becjoa&e they aren’t cUijcmLng veAy good wag e.6." 

The Minneapolis Rehabilitation Center is an evaluative center with 
many programs, one consisting of 18 persons, 12 of whom are Indian. The 
Center is a private, non-profit agency financed in part by the United Fund. 
There are 80 members on the staff including social workers , counselors , 
psychiatrists, a physician, and speech therapist. It serves those persons 
who cannot use other existing agencies and handles about one thousand clients 
a year. Eighty percent of its clients are referred by the state Vocational 
Rehabilitation Department, 19% from Minnesota State Employment Service, and 
the remaining 1% from other agencies such as welfare departments. 

The Indians it serves are those who are in the "non-reservation" cate- 
gory, as well as those who are less than one-fourth Indian and cannot be 
served by the Bureau of Indian Affairs. Large projects of the center (Labor 
Mobility, Basic Education, Plans for Progress, etc.) are undertaken on a con- 
tract basis with agencies of the federal government, usually in cooperation 
with Minnesota State Employment Service, whose counselors at its outstate 
field offices refer persons for service. 

Labor Mobility Project, a demonstration program under contract to the 
U.S. Department of Labor, is an attempt to see whether relocation is a pos- 
sible answer to chronic unemployment in rural areas. In the program's first 
year problems of unemployability were diagnosed, and a rehabilitation team 
worked for up to four weeks with 80 persons who came from northern Minnesota. 
The team evaluated skills, tried to Instill job goals and worked to remedy 
such problems as absenteeism and tardiness. After stable employment was 
found for the client, his family was moved to the city. Forty-six of the 80 
persons in the project gained good jobs; 34 dropped out. The only Indian 
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Involved was successfully retrained 9 now has stable employment, and his 
family of fourteen was relocated Ih Minneapolis. The project director 
commented that because of the size of this particular family It *^took a 
great deal of casework." There are two Indians enrolled In the second year 
of Project Mobility. 

A very new project at the Minneapolis Rehabilitation Center Is part of 
"Plans for Progress" (a program funded by businessmen to Increase employment 
opportunities for minority persons) which serves clients referred by the 
Youth Opportunity Center for rehabilitation of job attitudes and training 
for stable employment. Three-fourths of the 18 youths are Indian. An 
Indian Is employed as an Instructor for In-service training of staff to 
sensitize them to the special needs of Indians. 

"The non-t/ohitu mman tencU to Mim tke u&uaZ em- 
pZomzyit fitcAutting chctnnzZi (U not appticabZe, 
to heA. Com^que.ntly, tke6e chann&U 
ad&, etnpZoymcnt Ae/tu^ced) o/te not adequate, ^o/l 
ejS^ecteve A.ecfaUtCngo" — Report of the Governor's 
Commission on the Status of Women 

Many Indian women appear to gravitate to domestic work. The State 
Employment Service places about 25 a week In domestic work, and Unity 
Settlement House has about 100 Indian women applying for placement each 
week. Small private agencies dealing In mostly casual labor report that 
50% of the Indians who come there cannot fill out a simple application 
form. Use of the ordinary channels for job-finding often reinforces the 
view of a non-white person that these means are not there to serve her, 
whether discrimination actually occurs or not. The Career Clinic for Mature 
Women , a private non-profit agency, has no special program to reach Indian 
women and only 15 have come In nine years. 

Several agencies made a point of mentioning the fact that Indian women. 
If they do Indeed possess the dexterity and patience attributed to them, 
might well be able to do dressmaking and alterations, of which one person- 
nel director said: "There Is a place for practically any woman who can 

hold a needle." 

"Some Jndlan6 need what Twin Cltte^b Oppontwnltle^ 
IndiutKtaJtizatlon CenteA {TCOIC) has -to 

The Twin Cities Opportunities Industrialization Center , which pro- 
vides free pre-vocatlonal and vocational training without regard to race, 
creed or color. Is predominantly a Negro-staffed and a Negro-attended pro- 
gram. Although It has been reported that about 135 Indians were registered 
In the pre-vocatlonal ("feeder") program over a year's time, estimates of 
numbers actually attending have ranged from six reported last summer by the 
Upper Midwest American Indian Center to about 30 (10% of the total enrol- 
lment) reported recently by a non-Indian TCOIC staff member. 

Out of 85 full- and part-time staff » eight Indiana were reported 
by TCOIC working at clerk-typist, stenographer, job development specialist, 
recruiter, Indian liaison, counselor aide and Instructor levels In Minnea- 
polis and St. Paul OIC offices. Indians are also on the TCOIC board of 
directors . 
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The Indian instructor, a New Careers trainee, has developed materials 
on Indian minority history which have been Integrated into the minority 
history course all enrollees In the "feeder" program attend. It had earlier 
been reported that Indians were reluctant to attend what was essentially a 
course in Afro-American history. 

Three Indians work as recruiters to bring more Indians Into the pro- 
gram. Some persons who might otherwise be bound for the workhouse enter 
the program through the recommendation of a screening committee to the 
Municipal Court. 

"Indiana oitm have, be.zn it 

Jndlayit, and it am hand io/L them to go into TCOIC." 

It appears that rather large numbers of potential Indian enrollees are 
hesitant to participate In TCOIC programs. This was attributed by persons 
interviewed to a desire not to be involved in racial Issves, and lack of 
experience with or misconceptions about Negroes. Whether TCOIC as presently 
constituted can attract Indian participation is a question of concern to 
many. If Increased Indian participation in TCOIC is a goal. It is thought 
that Indians will need to be employed as counselors and in other positions 
of a higher level than at present. 

Some persons in the community are presently recommending a "feeder" 
program specially for Indians , In an Indian center or other location con- 
venient to them. The Importance of a program of this type to Indians might 
justify a separate p re-vocational program as a channel for entry into TCOIC 
and other vocational programs. 

A TCOIC official said that the problem of Indian participation has been 
of great concern and that proposals for "developmental centers" in Indian 
neighborhoods have been written which give consideration to a separate 
"feeder" program. He added, however, that all persons are educated by being 
exposed to other persons' cultures and that it will be necessary to develop 
"the kinds of programs that will bring people together and not apart." 

"We'/te not reaching Jndiant, We, don*t think anyone 
it teaching Jndiant," — the director of a poverty 
program for youth 

The Work Opportunity Center, federally financed through the Minneapolis 
Public Schools, serves about 360 young persons between 16 and 21 years of 
age who are no longer in school and need a marketable skill. Although the 
staff has tried to recruit non-white youths, who they feel should comprise 
about half Instead of only 14% of the participants, only 11 Indians (3.5%) 
are attending currently. 

Such agencies as Goodwill Industries, the Salvation Army, Youth Oppor- 
tunity Center, Title V Work Experience and Training program and others 
serving employment needs serve Indians as they appear among their general 
clientele. There are no special programs or special staff training about 
Indians. 
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"It ho6 become incAecaingly evldzjnt to ou/t J^taH 
that no single agency can etuninate employment 
pfioblemA encotmtcAed by Indian Job ^eekeu* It 
/leqiuAes a untiled community eHoHt oi all agenclei 

" Minnesota State Employment Service 

statement, 1967 

Despite the problems encountered by those Indians who have trouble 
getting jobs and perhaps even more trouble keeping them, there are many 
other Indians who have found good jobs, are successful at them, and have 
kept them for many years. 

The Equal Employment Opportunity Commission of the federal government 
reported last fall that there were 785 American Indians employed in the 
five-county metropolitan area. Of these, 148 held white collar jobs and 
637 (81%) held blue collar jobs. The survey covered all employers having 
100 or more employees, or having five or more employees and a federal 
government contract In excess of $50,000. According to a newspaper re- 
port, this survey covered 292,000 out of a total of 303,000 persons employed 
In the area. 

The Minnesota Department of Business Development reports that a 
nation-wide survey made of more than 40 large plants, all employing large 
percentages of Indians, proved conclusively that "once training has been 
done and work habits established, Indians were easily on a par with the 
rest of the workers In the plants, and sometimes their best people." 

VJhlle some exploration of the possibility of employment In electronics 
assembly plants located near Indian population centers has been done In 
Minnesota, the Interested businesses either merged, changed their plans, 
or decided to diversify, and no such industries have been established. 

For that portion of the Indian population accepting the standards, 
customs and traditions of "white America," employment presents no real 
problems. However, other Indians seem to have rejected some of these 
values of "getting ahead" and acquiring material wealth as having little 
meaning to them. It may be a deliberate rejection In some cases but, an 
anthropologist said. In most cases these values simply have never been ac- 
quired In the process of socialization. The success of these Indians as 
job-holders in the competitive urban community will depend on their own 
judgment of Its values and the opportunities the community provides. 

f 

As a bridge between reservation life and the city, an Indian new- 
comer center has been suggested. This center might work in cooperation with 
industrial training programs, with feeder programs in minority history, per- 
sonality training, job finding techniques, good grooming and hygiene, con- 
sumer education, computatlve and communicative skills, problems of alcohol- 
ism, citizenship education, and city resources information. The center 
could also provide general counseling on employment, housing and schooling; 
group therapy; direct and indirect services in the fields of health, legal 
aid. Immediate relief, clothing, housing, etc. 

The 1965 Indian Employment Center report suggested that some sort of 
all-Indian workshop situation might be the best way to make work and job 
training available in surroundings that are congenial. A further sug- 
gestion was made to start a contract employment service which would place 



Indians in part-time, temporary work, three or four days at a time. The 
aim would be to help Indians move gradually into full-time positions. 

Large businesses should be encouraged to accept more responsibility 
for the well-being of society and liberalize hiring practices. Many are 
doing so. In a large company it is possible to make room for a group of 
Indians and provide a friendly work situation that can help overcome prob- 
lems of loneliness and isolation. A company in Wisconsin in which 20 
Indians were placed found it a satisfactory arrangement. 

Mew approaches will have to be developed for the employment of Indian 
citizens. Involved in such new approaches must be the recognition of cul- 
tural factors, unfamlllarlty and distrust of established institutions and 
testing techniques, and confusion caused by the proliferation of agencies 
that want to be of help. 
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"The cUiS^^cutt^e6 Zn educcuUng Indian ckild/ien one 
inhoAznt, oi i^ e\jeny othoJi Indian pKobim, in the 
ba^ie cuZtu/LoZ con^tict. The Indian chiid attends 
a ^chooZ dominated by an aUen cuituA,e. HZs peoJUt 
and, in many co4e6, hJji teaeheA^, have tittZe andefi- 
i * standing on. Ae&pect ^on. fU& ethnic backgnound," - 

-- Minnesota Indian Resources Directory 

A total of 1,357 Indian children are attending the Minneapolis Public 
I * Schools this year, a racial sight count last November recorded. The total 

represented: 

950 In elementary schools 
266 in junior high schools 
141 in senior high schools 

Although Indians account for about 2% of the overall school population, 
they account for only .8% of the senior high school population. Or, put 
another way, there appears to be a dropout rate that is extremely high: 
based on an estimate by a school official of the number who should be at- 
tending high school, the dropout rate is about 60%*^ Ten Indians graduated 
from Minneapolis high schools last year. 

The high rate is sometimes puzzling. It Includes, for Instance, three 
siblings who dropped out when they were high school seniors with straight A 
averages. Not all Indian students do this well academically. However, 
officials report that generally these children are of average and above av- 
erage ability even measured by regular testing devices now regarded as dis- 
criminatory to culturally deprived children. 

In addition to the high dropout rate, there is the problem of racial 
imbalance. There are more Indians than Negroes in three schools the School 
Board has declared imbalanced - Adams and Blaine elementary schools and 
Phillips junior high school „ Two others - Hall and Greeley elementary 
schools - are close to the degree of segregation which the board called 
^ "growing up In a one-sided world." (A report of the sight count is included 

In the appendix.) 

^ By comparison, the dropout rate for four poverty program target area high 
V schools in a post-high school counseling program was 26%. 
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It Is thought that a good many Indian children attend Catholic schools 
in their neighborhoods, for it is often reported that about half of Min- 
neapolis' Indian population is Catholic. However, the Catholic school sys- 
tem does not do a racial sight count and could give no estimate of numbers 
of Indian students attending. 

''I iind a g/teot dzxjtZ, an unatuaJi amount oAt abttity 
tn Indian students; many, komvcA, have ^tnanclaZ ntQ.d& 
and CJXJn^t buy cuit AuppJU,U ..... a secondary school 
art teacher 

Human Relations Center - With an Indian dropout rate of tragic propor- 
tions, the school staff is hunting for new ways to convince Indian students 
to stay in school. One new way is through the new Human Relations Center 
(also referred to as the Gordon Center) made possible by a grant from Title 
III of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 

The center staff will have 24 advisors, half of whom will be "chosen 
because of their knowledge of the Indian community," who will be paid to 
meet on a regular basis to assist the staff in developing curriculum, in- 
service training and community involvement. The first year's work at the 
center will focus on 25 target area schools which serve 28% of all students 
(and 85% of all minority group students) . The second year of operation 
will see the center's program spread to all schools in the city. 

The center's objectives indicate that it will undertake such things as 
working with teacher-training institutions to improve >preparation of teach- 
ers, helping introduce multi-ethnic materials into the schools, helping all 
schools with inter-group education for use at all levels, and setting up 
orientation and training for all non-teaching personnel (an unenlightened 
janitor or clerk can quickly undo the good it has taken teachers years to 
accomplish) . 

Another project of the center Is a resource library of materials on 
minority history and culture. Every school needs to have available books 
on Indians, artifacts, files of pictures, records and other materials for 
its own staff instruction and classroom use. Observers noted a preponder- 
ance of material on the American Negro, partly because more is available, 
but also because there has been a demand for this emphasis. Contributibns 
from the public for this library will be accepted. 

The center has four main staff members. One is a curriculum planner 
who has proposed immediate improvements that can be made before long-range 
curriculum changes are felt. She said that because the self-image of both 
minority and majority race childTen is damaged as a result of omissions in 
present school materials, there is an urgent need to give teachers something 
to use as soon as possible. She has found numerous resource materials 
available. However, they are not designed for specific use w*th children, 
and teachers must be helped in learning how to use them. 

In-service education planning at the center has resultc<u in three 
half-day sessions on human relations. The planner said he would propose 
specific helps for teachers of Indian children. 
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Another planner, working In community Involvement, has spoken to or 
made contacts with dozens of social service agencies, officials, community 
and church groups. The center Is committed to provide leadership In In- 
volving the minority community In "finding solutions to problems which 
seriously Inhibit the creation and maintenance of a positive learning situ- 
ation In the schools." 

”ThcAa ought to be Aome Iok the. gjudU tn 

dA.eA& and glooming; ioH. boy&, &ome. tnvotvement with 
the. i'MCA OK iome organization which wouZd get them 
interested in physicaZ activities. We fiave to ficack 
out toward these, kids because they won’t come to us," 



Urban Affairs Office - This office, which Is working to Improve the 
racial balance In the system's schools, has also had some special Involve- 
ment with Indians, and a staff member reported that he was working with 
Interested Indians In forming a coalition of Indian groups which could 
provide a focus for Indian opinion about the schools. The staff Is also 
helping the personnel office look for non-white applicants, as well as 
applicants of all races who have special sensitivity to the needs of dis- 
advantaged children. Because few Indian teachers are available, Indian 
additions to the staff may be aides or trainees to help the present staff. 
At least two junior high schools, Phillips and Franklin, have Indian aides 
who visit Indian homes. A New Careers social worker aide has been assigned 
to North high school. 

"A£Z Indians ieeZ inferior to other people; in an 
alZ-lndian school you don’t need to heel inferior," 

— an urban Indian youth Interested In vocational 
training, 1964 

In spite of the prevalence of opinion that Indians don't place much 
value on education, there Is contrary evidence. One evidence Is that this 
year three Minneapolis Indians are presidents of parent-school groups. At 
Blaine and Madison elementary schools , Indians are chairmen of PTA groups. 
And at St. Joseph's school In north Minneapolis, an Indian Is president of 
the Home and School Association. Furthermore, Indian Individuals have 
worked hard to convince families to enter children In the Headstart and 
Urban Area Summer Programs which have reported having "few" Indian children 
The families whose children need help most are often those most unwilling 
or uninterested In sending their children. One Indian woman described the 
difficulty experienced In trying to convince a reluctant neighbor to send 
her child to the Headstart program while at the same time telling her own 
child, who wanted to go, that he couldn't (by virtue of too high an Income) 
She reported the neighbor child attended Headstart "perhaps once." 

And, at a recent school board meeting at Phillips junior high, an 
Indian student asked the School Board to consider opening the school gym 
after school and on Saturdays. 

’’It is extremely unlikely , as history demonstrates, 
that any program imposed {rom outside can serve as 
a substitute ^or one aUlled by Indians themselves,’’ 

— Upward Bound proposal 
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An attempt to keep Indian children In high school through an Upward 
Bound proposal adapted to them Is a current undertaking of the Minneapolis 
public schools, the Training Center for Community Programs at the University 
of Minnesota and local Indians. Upward Bound, an Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity (OEO) program. Is a pre-college program which offers programs through 
the summer and during the school year to remedy Insufficient academic pre- 
paration and motivation. In this case. It Is aimed at Indian junior high 
school students who might drop out before a normal Upward Bound program 
would reach them. 

The necessity of Involving parents of Indian children early In the plan- 
ning stages and hiring Indians to staff positions In the program was empha- 
sized In an early proposal. According to this proposal, which reportedly 
would be changed according to the will of the Indian community, children 
would be recruited as a group and would have the opportunity to continue 
living at home. Community facilities would be used as a setting for plan- 
ning activities and teachers of Indian children would be working closely with 
the parents. The proposal to the OEO would request about $150,000 for the 
project. 



"T^icAe ought to be a ^pcciaZ*A.2^ouA.ct& Aoom* tn 
povQJity oazjCl ^choot& whzKz nm Atude.ntA could ^tay 
and gel ■6pcclal attention a transitional period, 
however long the teacher ielt the student needed It," 

Mobility puts many at a disadvantage, officials report. The schools 
have discovered that 13-column cards used to keep records of address changes 
are not adequate for some Indian students. "Some sixth graders have moved 
over 13 times," an official said. 

Sometimes special help Is needed In school to try to keep the child 
motivated. Women in Service to Education (W.I.S.E.) Is a volunteer group 
serving in selected schools under the supervision of teachers In giving In- 
dividual attention and tutoring to a child. School administrators decide 
which schools will be served. This year the program was expanded from four 
schools to eleven; newly included were two schools, Adams and Blaine, with 
heavy concentrations of Indians. Children are referred to the program by 
the school staff. 

The schools also coordinate their activities with many other programs. 
Children In need of extra help are referred to the staff at settlement 
houses and to camping programs. An attempt Is made to gamer all possible 
resources to focus on a child In trouble, school administrators say. 

Additional problems mentioned by some school personnel Involved a lack 
of records for some children moving Into the Minneapolis school system and 
the fact that children from reservations have not had physical examinations 
or Mantoux (tuberculosis) tests recently. 

"I would like to be able to Ignore such things as 
the {compulsory) attendance laws ^or children In 
school until I had a good relationship with the 
family," — a Minneapolis school principal 
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In some cases, schools have made special concessions to individual needs 
to keep a child in school. A secondary school official said that when it be- 
came obvious to him that a student simply could not manage to get to school 
before 10:15 in the morning, he saw to it that the student had no classes be- 
fore that houto 

Many Indian children are reported entering school late in the fall, 
sometimes losing eight weeks of the 38 required. These are apparently 
children whose families keep them out of school until the rlclng or hunting 
season is over. A number of teachers and administrators interviewed said 
the compulsory attendance law might be considered a handicap in working with 
Indian children. However, because state aid is based on the numbers of stu- 
dents who attend school a minimum number of days, it is unlikely the schools 
could afford to Ignore the law. Two teachers also mentioned it would be pre- 
ferable to lower the required age for children to start school from seven to 
five. 



The way in which a truant in Minneapolis is treated appears to be a 
source of complaints by some Minneapolis Indians. He is termed a ’’delin- 
quent" after repeated truancy. "Stamping kids with this label leads to an 
undesirable classification because it is the forerunner of being 'sent up'," 

* said an attorney. 

"Pzopte, tfUnk IndcanA dfiz ^omeXfUng ChAyUtopkzA 
CoZmbu6 dUcovcAzd Jua 1492," — Buffy Sainte-Marie 

What do Minneapolis school children learn about American Indians? What 
is the image of the Indian that an Indian child absorbs in his social science 
classes? Because a variety of textbooks are used throughout the Minneapolis 
school system, and because a new social studies curriculum guide will be pre- 
sented to teachers this sprlr.g, it would be futile to examine in detail what 
is being taught currently. 

Educators point out that rapid social progress has caused textbooks to 
become obsolete rapidly. American history textbooks of the past have dis- 
torted facts, expressing only the white person's point of view. Mention of 
Indians in textbooks has not brought the reader up to date, leaving a mental 
ima£, of Indians in traditional dress, living in tepees or wigwams. Histor- 
ical i. ^roes and martyrs with few exceptions have been white. The fall of 
General Custer and his men has been seen as a massacre, not as a successful 
defense by Indians trying to cling to their lands and freedom. The "good" 
Indians have been seen as those who fed the starving Pilgrims, saved Cap- 
tain John Smith, and led Lewis and Clark through the Northwest and showed 
them what was theirs for the asking. An Indian child confronted with all 
this, in addition to the sale of Manhattan Island for $24, might see his 
ancestors as being not only "dumb" but also "bad." 

"The. Indian duZdKe.n itmed wlthd/iawn cut iVut bvut 
aiteA studying Indian i/iUtoAy and cattuAe they weAz 
pKoud. CluZdkm bAought 0 A!Uiact 6 and beacU to 6hou) 

^ otheA chlZdAm and developed a 4en6e Identity and 

value oi thoMelve^," 

A Minneapolis elementary school teacher, whose class was one- third Ind- 
^ Ian, said she couldn't follow her textbook too closely for some of these 

reasons. As a result, she started bringing resource materials of her own 
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and started pointing out contributions Indians have made to the nation. She 
tried to bring history up to date by discussing the Kinzua dam controversy 
while the class was studying different states. The structure of the federal 
government was compared with the Iroquois Confederacy. Geometric Sioux de- 
signs and Chippewa floral patterns were introduced into art class . When the 
class studied poetry, translations of Ojlbway (Chippewa) poems were read. 
Bits of Chippewa language were learned. A fitting climax to the year was a 
pow-wow in the gym which involved the rest of the school and some Indian 
parents. 

The school system recognized this teacher "for her effort and put her 
in charge of a committee which prepared a 15-page "Bibliography of Resources 
on the American Indian" for students and teachers in the elementary schools. 
The project was made possible by a Title I Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act grant. 

"A chiZd muJtdn't admit woa Indian untiZ tint 
thOid gnadt cjovJUt; thtn <&ht ^homd tht cZa&6 a 
danet ntn. gnmdmothtn had taught hea, " 

Although elementary school curriculum consultants say that Minneapolis 
children currently get their first academic look at American Indla,ns in the 
third grade, most children probably enter school with pre-conceived notions 
about Indians formed from watching television.^ , Prepasration for the Thanks- 
giving holiday in most kindergarten rooms may include making headdresses of 
paper feathers. 

Third grade imits on urban living include material on the Chippewa 
and Sioux before white settlers came. In the fourth grade, there is mention 
again of the two tribes in the state’s early history. 

Secondary school curriculum consultants said material about Indians is 
Included in the eighth grade American history courses, in a ninth grade unit 
on Minneapolis, in eleventh grade American History and in a twelfth grade 
course in minority problems taught at North high school. One senior high , 
school social studies textbook Includes Indians in a chapter on minority < 
groups which begins with Emma Lazarus' famous , poem ("Give me your tired 
your poor .«.") about immigrants which seems highly inappropriate to many. 

School c')mmlttees are gathering materials on contributions of minority 
groups in history, but there is still little material available, especially 
on American Indians. Sixteen books in an anthropological series by Sonia 
Bleaker are considered particularly good,, one consultant said, in creating 
a new respect for the Indian in history. He also said, however, that he 
would like to deal head-on with Indian problems as they exist today, per- 
haps through developing a photographic series showing Indian life and con- 
ditions in present-day Minnesota Including urban Indian life. 

"Thty want tht cjontnibation& o f tht Indians inciudtd, 
ytt do not AtaZizt thtAt ha& bttn no Indian to 
coiZtct tht data and mitt it up." 

In preparation of a new curriculum guide, social studies teachers and 
principals have had a chance to respond to proposed changes. According to 
school officials, the trend now is to organize material around concepts, and 
understandings, rather than around historical events. One problem national 
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textbook publishers have to solve is how to make an Indian-oriented cur- 
riculum hang together. The tribes historically were many and varied and 
the histories of these groups seem to have no common thread. One curricu- 
lum consultant would prefer to hold off teaching about Indians until 
students are in high school. 

Officials interviewed said they thought the new guide should give a 
much larger consideration to Indian contributions to our contemporary 
society. The staff at the Upper Midwest American Indian Center agrees, 
pointing out that children do not want to identify with 18th and 19th 
century people. They would feel a closer identification with such modern- 
day Indians as the late Admiral "Jocko" Clark, entertainers Buffy Sainte- 
Marle, Kay Starr, Keely Smith and Will Rogers Jr.; artists F. Blackbear 
Bosln and Oscar Howe; dancers Marie and Marjorie Tallchlef; Congressman 
Benjamin Relfel, Commissioner of Indian Affairs Robert L. Bennett and 
Philips Petroleum Executive Committee Chairman William D. Keeler. 

JU diiiloxxZt to get Indian pnogficm ^toAted) 
many ieoA. to poAticipate, Aome have the Meeting of 
not betng dA.U6ed wotZ enough. OuA. only hope foA. 
youngAtoAi conUng through and betng aucccaa^oC to 
pAovtde an example and heZp foA. otheA6." 

Indian employees are being actively sought by many agencies in Min- 
neapolis. The schools want Indian teachers and welfare agencies want 
Indian social workers. What is the prospect for finding them? While 
the situation is Improving, it is a slow Improvement because relatively 
few Indian youth complete their high school. Of those who do, however, 
most receive some further education, about half in vocational schools and 
one-fourth to one-third in colleges where Increased efforts are needed 
to lower the current 16% dropout rate for those receiving scholarship 
assistance. 

Minneapolis Indian youths attend many colleges and vocational schools 
in the state. Those receiving scholarship assistance last year attended 
the University of Minnesota (11), Macalester College (1), College of St. 
Theresa (1), St. Cloud State College (2), Minneapolis School of Art (1), 
Metropolitan Junior College (5), Programming and Systems Institute (2), 
Vera-Duane Academy of Hair Design (1), and Bemldjl State College (1 from 
St. Louis Park). Several more Minneapolis Indian students not receiving 
financial aid attended the University of Minnesota. Other colleges in 
the state which regularly offer scholarships to Indians, and for which 
urban Indians may apply. Include Gustavus Adolphus, Hamline, St. Benedict, 
St. Scholastlca and St. Thomas. 

Scholarships for 161 Minnesota Indians last year totaled $149,973, 
not including BIA Employment Assistance and boarding school funds. The 
average grant was $931. In addition to the $35,000 in state funds, about 
$45,000 was available from the Bureau of Indian Affairs and the remainder 
from the Minnesota Chippewa Tribe, colleges, churches, civic organiza- 
tions, and work and loan programs. 

However, urban Indians are not eligible for some of these scholar- 
ships by virtue of their residence. Bureau of Indian Affairs scholarships 
generally are for persons living on or near a reservation in addition to 
being one-fourth Indian. 
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Special scholarship assistance in Minnesota is administered by the 
State and Minnesota Indian Scholarship committees* Through a somewhat 
complicated process required by law, the two committees (one composed of 
ten persons, the other composed of five of the ten) meet jointly about once 
a month to screen applications and coordinate various scholarship funds 
expressly for Indians* higher education. 

The committees are made up of representatives of Minnesota Department 
of Education, Bureau of Indian Affairs and University officials, retired 
high school counselors, and lay members. Except for a member who partlcl** 
pates as a representative of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, the committee 
has no Indian members. 

Some of the scholarships are qualified - they may cover only tuition 
or may be for a particular college; they may not cover graduate work (state 
scholarships do not) or foreign study. The Minnesota Indian Scholarship 
Committee is aware of available funds from many sources, and decides how 
various students can best be financed and whether they might be able to 
handle part-time jobs. Students may be allocated scholarship money from 
several sources: for Instance, a g^ant from the state Indian scholarships 

and a church scholarship could be combined to provide sufficient funds for 
a full year of college. 

The Minnesota Legislature first appropriated funds for state Indian 
scholarships in 1955. Amounts through the years have increased up to 
$35,000 for the current school year for Indian students in "accredited or 
approved colleges or business, technical or vocational schools." The 
state scholarships, which may not exceed $800, are to be used for tuition, 
incidental fees, room and board. It has been recommended that because of 
rising college costs the maximum scholarship allowance should be changed 
to $1,200. The state scholarships are available for a maximum of four 
years and the student is expected to take employment in his field of 
study upon graduation. 

Requirements dictate that eligible students must be one— fourth or 
more Indian. Tribal governments and the MJ-nnesota Indian Affairs Com- 
mission have asked that this be eased to allow more Indians to become 
eligible. 

The Minnesota Department of Education estimated that changing the 
quallflctlons would me'.an that approximately 75 additional Minnesota Indi- 
an graduates would be eligible for help annually. 

Indian bot/A and gM& who have. the. ablUty 
» to pfioilt in.om coJUege. and vocationaZ education cm 
get the neceAAOAy help In Mlnne&otao" 

Indian students can, of course, apply for funds available to any 
citizen. During the last school year, 19 Minnesota Indian students used 
National Defense Student Loans, 1 used Disabled Veterans aid and 10 used 
the G.I. Bill. Another source of help for which very few non-whites have 
applied is Economic Opportunity Grants Mministered through the colleges. 
These must be met with matching funds and have been used in combination 
with Indian scholarship funds or a work-study program. Morris branch of 
the University of Minnesota is tuition free to Indians because its site 
was originally an Indian school. 



A free pamphlet with further information about scholarships for 
Indian students is available from the Upper Midwest American Indian Cen- 
ter or by writing to: Erwin F. Mittelholtz, Indian Education Guidance 

Consultant, State Department of Education, 410 Minnesota Avenue, Bemidji, 
Minnesota 56601. 

"It jU han.d to encouAage a ktd to take, tAotvUng 
when he. knorn the. ba/uU.e/u wttt be. up whe.n he. gozA 
a^teJL the. job.” — (a* Minneapolis classroom teacher) 

A State Indian Guidance Consultant working for the State Department 
of Education, but paid with federal funds, last year talked to staff and 
Indian seniors at 72 public high schools within the state, 5 state colleges, 
11 junior colleges, 7 private colleges, 3 branches of the University and 
16 other training schools. Several visits were made to some of these 
schools and, in addition, to ’’many” Indian homes. "The work load is more 
than one can handle," the state Indian Sjbholarshlp report remarks. The 
reason the guidance consultant tries to contact so many Indian students 
personally is, he says, because Indian students seem to need constant en- 
couragement from one person they know and trust. It is thought that some 
students would rather drop out of school than request help from a stranger. 
If this is true, it is unfortunate that the counseling staff hasn’t been 
expanded . 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs had had indications that high schools 
and colleges would prefer to do the counseling themselves. They report- 
edly say that counseling for which prior arrangements have not been made 
upsets class schedules and that non-Indian students resent obvious special 
treatment of Indian youth. It has been suggested that state Department 
of Education staff give special assistance to school counselors to help 
them understand unique Indian problems and let them work directly with 
students. 

The situation should Improve somewhat because the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs will start providing counseling for the approximately 60 students 
who receive BIA scholarships. Both in reservation areas and in the city, 
it seems obvious that Indian students must be approached much earlier than 
the senior year of high school. 

In the Twin Cities, members of the State Indian Scholarship Committee 
investigate applicants and offer guidance and assistance with applications. 
In addition, they encourage organizations and individuals to make contribu- 
tions to Indian scholarship funds. 

The University of Minnesota is unique in providing a special counsel- 
or to spend about six hours a week assisting the 35 American Indian stu- 
dents who are attending school there. He tries to familiarize the students 
with both the social and academic expectations of university life. He also 
assists the students with registration, housing and finances. 

All of the counselors interviewed emphasized that social education is 
as Important as the college or vocational education Itself. They agreed 
that the students need constant encouragement during the critical first 
few weeks and months to combat the "much too high" dropout rate (although 
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some of those who drop out later complete other training programs) • 

All persons interviewed seemed concerned that more scholarship funds 
will be needed because costs are rising rapidly and more Indians are com- 
P^®ting high school* If scholarship help is going to be extended not o nl y 
to the exceptional, but to the average Indian student who will not be able 
to compete for other existing scholarships, additional assistance will be 
needed in the years ahead. 

^ XaoiUc but tho&z who fiave been in Vufuble, 
and ne,e,d it thz mo^t, thoAe cjlz tho, oviet that the, 
training pKogfiam he^ltate^ to At&k money on when 
theJie aKe many moKe appticant6 foA. the AeAviee,*' 

— a training program social worker 



HEALTH 



"That/ have been gZven the fwun a/wtmd 
much they ieel they're betng given 
another. Aun-tctAound; they don*t bother, 
to JU&ten to the Aea&on^o A6 a A.C6utt, 
they o^ten end up not going becaa&e they 
ilguAe nothing tollZ be done theAe eltheA," 

Much needs to be done in health education and preventive 
medicine to meet the needs of Minneapolis Indians, health of- 
ficials say. Although care at Hennepin County General Hospital 
is limited except in emergencies to those who have established 
legal residence here, a rather large number of other health 
services exists to provide care which is not tied to length of 
residence. Indians are not always motivated to use them, how- 
ever. Even when health agencies reach out into Indian neigh- 
borhoods, as the Minneapolis Health Department did last summer 
with a cancer detection clinic, the result can be disappolnt~ 
Ing. Although 10,000 flyers were printed and distributed 
through the neighborhoods, only 14 Indian women showed up. 

"You have to start somewhere," the health educator commented. 

The department plans another clinic soon. 

Generally, headway is being made in meeting the health 
problems of Indians according to the director of the Minneapolis 
Health Department . In the area of personal health care, the 
department Includes clinics for family planning services, 
maternity and Infant care, immunization clinics, child health 
qjllnlcs, a cervical cancer detection project, visiting nurse 
service and communicable disease control. For these services 
there is no charge or, in some cases, only a nominal fee if the 
family can pay. To qualify for most of these personal health 
services, persons must be of a required low Income level or live 
in a poverty target area. The department reaches about 50,000 
individuals (about 30% of those in the target areas) through its 
programs . 

A program of Comprehensive Health Care for Children and 
Youth under 18 years of age, financed by the federal government, 
was launched by the health department two years ago. Health 
screening, diagnostic and preventive services are given through 
Project Head Start clinics, child health clinics, nursery 
schools and through referrals from school health programs. 

Needed medical and dental treatment (including care at General 



Hospital) is financed by the project. In the past, no treatment could be 
given unless the family had financial resources or was eligible for public 
assistance programs. In target area schools the project offers these ser- 
vices to children entering kindergarten who do not have a family doctor or 
dentist. The project Is publicized through these schools, housing develop- 
ments and social agencies Including the Citizens Community Centers. 

A sub-project of this program was opened In February, 1967, to offer 
complete health care for children up to 18 years of age In the Greeley, 

Adams and Seward elementary school districts. The project, the Community 
University Health Center . Is federally financed and staffed by University 
of Minnesota personnel. Its purposes are to offer the best In medical 
service to children In the Franklin Avenue area and to furnish a model 
health center as a teaching tool for the University’s medical personnel. 
Eighty-eight (19%) of the 442 low- Income persons registered by last Decem- 
ber were Indian. It Is estimated that In the community being served, 

3,000 out of 7,000 children are eligible for service. Although the center 
treats only children. It Is ’’family oriented,” and the staff members say 
they hope to raise health standards In the area through community Involve- 
ment. A child registered In the clinic starts with a total of four hours 
of diagnostic examinations. Every aspect of health Is considered by pedia- 
tricians, dentists, an audiologist and psychiatrists on the center’s staff. 

The center employs a health educator and 11 public health nurses (who 
are assigned by the health department) to reach Into the community . An ad- 
visory committee of area residents meets monthly. Eventually, the program 
Is to be integrated Into the Model Neighborhood program. 

"OuJi contacts toith JncUans 0A2.n*t o 6 
06 voith othoA pzopZt becaa&c the.y oAe hoAd to 
Aeodi. Thzy have, to Zacum to tKvat be{o^e we 
can fLCach them, and we have to 6 how them they 
can thu^t o 6 .” 

In order to reach Indians for these and other programs, the health 
department contacts social workers who see many Indians; they can spread 
the word If there is a mobile cancer detection unit In the neighborhood, 
for Instance. Health educators work as a liaison between the Public Health 
Center and community agencies. They have worked through the Upper Midwest 
American Indian Center In locating Indian patients who need medical follow- 
up care and have devised an In-service education program for that center’s 
neighborhood aides. The staff at the health department has had Indians In 
a leadership position In the community speak at staff meetings about 
Indians’ cultural background and ways of working with them. The Minneapolis 
Health Department director says his staff Is highly motivated In dealing 
with Indians. 

The director of the health department’s maternal and child health 
division says that It is easier to reach the estimated one-third of Min- 
neapolis’ Indian citizens who live In the north side, and seem to her to be 
more established and less mobile than the two-thirds who live In the south 
side. 



An Informal sight count of Indians using some of the city health de- 
partment programs during 1967 yielded these figures! In the child health 
clinics, 2% were Indian; receiving family planning services, 9% were Indian; 
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in the maternity clinics, 11% were Indian. 

"(T/iet/ don’t come, to o6 io^ health education, ) 

We go to them. We ieel we have the /Le6pon6lbtU:fy 
to make the iifiAt ^tep. Giving them tiXeJiatuJie Ik 
the tikelif ilAkt 6 tep. Iniomatlon to them Ke- 
qvuUieM constant Jie-enion.cement but we’/te pKepofied 
to do * • 0 • • 

In 1965, 190 Indian live births were recorded in Minneapolis ,2.1% of 
the city total. This figure, in view of the fact that some Indian women 
prefer to return to home reservations to give birth, demonstrates that the 
Indian population is by no means dying out (in fact, the Indian birth rate 
in the state has been nearly double that of the general population) . Pre- 
mature live births were slightly above average. 

The Indian infant death rate in Minneapolis in 1965 was less than half 
that of the general population; however^ because the figure was low (only 
two deaths), a more reliable clue might be that statewide the Indian Infant 
death rate was one and one-half times higher than the general population in 
1963. 

The Incidence of tuberculosis and venereal disease is quite high. The 
rate of new active tuberculosis cases in 1967 was 76.8 for non— white males 
per 100,000 population and 77.1 for non-white females (compared to 19.7 for 
white males and 7.6 for white females). 

The syphilis rate, a three-year average, is 10.7 per 100,000 popula- 
tion among white persons, 152.7 among Negroes and 140.0 among ’’other non- 
whites” (mainly Indians). The gonorrhea three-year average rate is 139.1 
for white persons, 1501.9 for Negroes and 1417.7 for ’’other non-whites.” 

”Many young Indian girls we have contacted knew nothing of the exist- 
ence of gonorrhea or syphilis,” the director of the communicable disease 
control division of the health department said. He emphasized that more 
health education regarding communicable diseases is strongly needed. He 
said many of the Indians' health problems are related to poor housing, in- 
adequate nutrition and unemployment I an opinion echoed by many other ob- 
servers. 



. ’’TheOi blgge&t pHoblem tk that oi being Jndlm; 
they keem to ieel komewhat Inadequate, InieMloK 
to otheM, [They have a) pJioblem t/umlating 
the cultuAol valuei to the white culture, a con- 
iJUct In theVi mlndk . ” 

Hennepin County General Hospital is the principle provider of care 
for poor and medically indigent persons. To help coordinate that care, 
three health department staff members are assigned to General to assist 
patients who are referred there by the department's Children and Youth 
Project. 

In 1966, 12,047 persons were admitted for In-hospltal care and 83,650 
visits were made to out-patient clinics. Approximately 10% of these 
patients were American Indians. According to staff estimates, use of the 
hospital by Indians ranges from 7% in out-patient (including 10% each for 



ear, eye, nose and throat and medicine, 2% each in tumor and dentistry and 
15% to 20% in obstetrics) to 3% in admissions and emergency and 2% in the 
mental health clinic. 

The chief psychiatrist in the mental health clinic said he usually sees 
Indians only when they are ordered by the courts to come for a mental health 
evaluation and that he didn't understand why so few Indians use the clinic. 
He said he thought Indians suffer the same types of stress as other racial 
groups . 



"Jf we coutd io^tt about wfie^e tkzy come in.om 
and gtvc them cjoJit, It muZd be better.,'* 

Because Hennepin County General Hospital is tax>supported (52% of its 
funds comes from taxes) , it is Intended for "residents" of the county. A 
"resident" is defined as a person who has lived in the county for at least 
one year without receiving public assistance . He is supposed to provide 
proof of residence through rent receipts or employer statements although 
staff members say they usually take the patient'^ word for it. Policy dic- 
tates that only such "residents" can be accepted for out-patient care except 
in an emergency situation. In an emergency situation (defined as "a condition 
that has become acute within 24 hours") , residence requirements are waived 
and the patient receives the high quality care for which General Hospital is 
widely respected. 

Usually, unless an emergency exists, a "non-resident" Indian will be 
asked to return to his home county for medical aid. The feeling among many 
of the General Hospital staff interviewed was that the residency law should 
be repealed. 

For all citizens, ^however, the county of legal residence is supposed 
to reimburse the hospital until new residence is established. It has been 
suggested that putting "teeth" into reciprocal agreements between counties 
might facilitate the reimbursement process. Trying to obtain reimbursement 
is often a long and frustrating experience, involving piles of paperwork, 
long distance calls and hospital personnel time. Frequently, the hospital 
cannot locate the patient after he has been discharged, in order to obtain 
information and required signatures on forms. Moreover, reimbursement re- 
quests to other counties are frequently refused for various reasons. 

(There seems to be a good deal of confusion about what, if anything, 
the Indian Health Center and hospitals administered in reservation areas by 
U.S. Public Health Service, Division of Indian Health, will do for Hennepin 
county's non- "resident" Indians. A recent letter from the Indian Health 
Field Office in Bemidji stated its policy as follows: 

"If an Indian leaves the reservation where he has been getting 
medical care and goes to a non-reservation area. (Minneapolis, for 
Instance) and needs medical care, but, because he has not acquired 
settlement, iff not entitled to it, then the Division of Indian 
Health will pay his medical bills for one year following his ar- 
rival at the non-reservation area. This is to make sure that he 
will have care if needed until he has acquired settlement. Once 
he has acquired settlement, he is then eligible for medical care 
under the county program just as any other person living in the 
county, and he is expected to take advantage of this program. 
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''If an Indian family moves from the reservation and the children 
are eligible for care under the Medical Assistance program ^ then 
the Division of Indian Health expects the family to apply for 
that program for the children. There is no residency requirement 
* attached to this pirogramv Therefore, there would not be any year's 
wait to make the chil^^^ The Division of Indian Health 

then uses the Medical Assistance eligibility criteria for the 

parents so that the family will not be fragmented into two eligi- 
bility categories* Therefore, during the first year away from the 
reservation, if the Children are eligible for the Medical Assist- 
^ ^ eligible for care under the Division 

of Indian Health program. At the end of the year, the Division 
of Indian Health discontinues medical care to the Indian adults . 

It is at this point that the Indian must start using the medical 
care facilities available to all people alike. The procedure 
shou!ld be routine and paperwork not more complicated than for the 
non~Indian,") 

If the residence requirement is a deterrent to the Indian seeking medi- 
cal aid, so is the extensive paper work and long wait. The paper work may 
be a necessary procedure in a large metropolitan hospital but observers 
felt there was a lack of clerical aid to help fill out forms and eliminate 
"red tape," ■ 

Employees who were Interviewed said It was hard to help Indians because 
of the difficulty In getting them to return for medical follow-up treatment. 
"The Indian stops coming when the pain goes away," said one employee , 

Many are so mobile the hospital has trouble keeping track of their where- 
abouts . One employee in the admissions office said the Indians he saw had 
no concept of time and would arrive for a 9 o'clock appointment at 1 o ' clock * 

Interns , resident physicians and other staff members are given no 
special training In dealing with different ethnic groups . They seem to see 
their main purpose as healing sick persons , no matter who they are, 

”Pe^Zdencij the. loAt 61 the old, oAchtUc. Zcum, 

We get tht&z Ae>6^dmct/~p^ob.tem poMovn in ou/i 
[cLLyUc) pfLog^uun . A oqzvlcij ZyLkt ou/l& 

am take, them undii tt6 dm kuiZt6 . Residency Xi> 
not a ^eqtU/Lement he^e." 

Several other Minneapolis hospitals have facilities for treating the 
medically indigent. Here families, "resident" or nor. can get complete 
medical care , if they meet the low-income requirement . 

The Medical Services Clinic at Falrview Hospital has a friendly, home- 
like atmosphere and even seinres coffee and cookies to its patients . It is 
currentiy Staffed by four resident physicians fikOm Latin imierlca* T^e clinic 
was started to meet the needs of the south side community and many persons 
are referred from nearby settlement houses or social service agencies. 

Each family pays a 25 q registration fee. In a private interview with 
the credit manager, dn expectant mother determines how much she can pay for 
the delivery of her baby. Other fees are also based on ability to pay . 
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About 60 families actively participate in the program. Between 20% and 
30% are Indian. In a special feature at the Falrview clinic, the family sees 
one doctor for all its care. The staff hopes this will provide a closer re- 
lationship between family and doctor and better follow-up care, preventive 
medicine and health practices (the larger medical staff at Fairvlew may also 
be used) . Resident doctors occasionally hear lectures on different ethnic 
groups and student nurses sometimes make home visits as part of their train- 
ing . 



Mt. Sinai Hospital has 25 hospital beds earmarked for its seryice and 
teaching program, which makes medical and surgical care available dt reduced 
cost. Not many Indians use this service although it has been available for 
four years and is next door to a settlement house used by many Indians. To 
qualify, a person must be referred by a private doctor. Sometimes fatients 
who do not meet residence requirements for General Hospital use are sent to 
Mt. Sinai. 

St. Mary’s Hospital also has an out-patient clinic for lovz-insome 
persons. Only four of the 609 new patients seen in the out-patient clinic 
in 1966 were reported as being Indi'in. Patients pay what they can afford 
and may be referred by doctors, relatives or friends. 

Other health resources in the community include Children’s Dental Ser- 
vices , a United Fund agency furnishing care to preschool and school-age 
children whose families are medically indigent (but not .receiving public 
assistance) . Planned Parenthood of Minneapolis had reported serving about 
20 Indian women each year (about 2% of its case load) but appeared to see 
fewer in 1967,, with only three coming in the first eight months. The direc- 
tor said she thought the drop was due to establishment of the health depart- 
ment's family planning clinics. 

"IncUan6 a/ie bought ojid thzy oJio, good tvoA.kcA& but 
tke young mzn that come tnto tom ai^oclatz uUth 
JncUan mm who oAe. otAzady dzzp tn a pattZAn 
d/UnlUng and tAAZ6pon6tbtz bzhav^oA, and thzy copy 
thz otdzA mzn'6 actions --- manager of a private 
employment agency which places many day laborers 

Many persons interviewed for this study mentioned the severe alcohol 
problems many Indians have. Skid row missions and other agencies attempt to 
channel Indians into Alcoholics Anonymous programs , apparently with little 
effect: a member estimated that perhaps 25 Indians were members presently. 

He said the success rate with Indians did not appear to be as high as with 
non-Indians and noted that the organization appears to have better luck uith 
those Indians who have some religious background. 

An agency working with alcoholics is Pioneer House , run by the Minneapo- 
lis Division of Public Relief. The agency estimates that 10% of its resi- 
dents are Indian. A three-week stay is average. Counselors go with the 
client to court, try to interest the person in Alcoholics Anonymous and help 
in other ways. They see drinking problems compounded by unemployment:, new- 
ness to the city, crowded housing, feeling ill at ease in the city aui look- 
ing for an escape - the Indian is not as independent as other citizens be- 
cause of his environmental and cultural background, the counselor said. 
Drinking contributes to poor job references and vice-versa. Four years ago 
it was reported that Indian use of Pioneer House was "slight," but an im- 



provement over no use at all in the years before. About twenty Indians have 
recently formed an organization through which they hope to reach Indians with 
alcohol problems and improve the image of Indians generally. 

Because of the great concern of the director of the Minneapolis Workhouse 
for the problems that bring Indians there, he has worked with the Upper Mid- 
west American Indian Center in drawing up a proposal for an Indian halfway 
house. Its Importance for Indians is Illustrated by his own observations 
and a questionnaire he circulated among 33 Indians who were Inmates of the 
workhouse at the time. Responding to the statement, "I believe a halfway 
house is essential if I am ever going to 'make it'," 26 of 31 respondents 
"agreed" or "strongly agreed." 

The Indian Center is seeking funds to open at least one such half- 
way house to provide a stable, home-like atmosphere for not more than 15 
Indian individuals who would be expected to share in the maintenance and 
expense of their lodging. It would be located near the Indian Center which, 
it is proposed, would have counseling, employment and recreational facil- 
ities available to the boarders. The success of such a venture* focused 
on "achievement of a successful transition from the skid row and jail 
sub-culture to self-support and Independence," would require many support- 
ive services to tackle the complex problems of the "homeless alcoholic." 



JUSTICE 




*'7*mnot in a position to hzlp be,cau6c m don*t 
^ee them untiZ tkey cjormit a avune ..... ^ey 
6em to have iecui oi the potice ^o they don*t a&k 
^OK heZp, bJhen m do get a eaJU, someone atway^ 

^eet6 we ^houZdn*t have been caUted. It* 6 hjtjJvi 
to overcome thi& antagonism.*' 

The involvement of Minneapolis Indians with the law enforcement and 
corrections agencies is a symptom of many underlying problems. A dlsor- 
ganlzatlon of family life brought on by poverty and heightened by the need 
to balance new ways with old in a complex, urban society is reflected in 
disproportionately large numbers, perhaps 7^% of the local Indian popu- 
lation, in trouble with the law. ^ 

A large proportion of the crimes committed are misdemeanors, the 
relatively less serious offenses such as drunkenness, disorderly conduct, 
vagrancy, simple assault and traffic offenses, which draw Indians more 
frequently Into the Municipal Court than the District Courts. 

A common story goes like this: An Indian adult is arrested for 

drunkenness or some difficulty arising out of drunkenness. Patrolmen 
report he is likely to be submissive and easy to deal with. He commonly 
doesn't know what his rights are and when arraigned usually pleads guilty 
whether he is guilty or not. These offenses rarely permit pre-sentence 
investigation because of their volume. But, if available, it would re- 
veal such things as poor housing conditions. Infrequent employment, health 
or domestic problems and often a prior court record. He is not a good 
candidate for probation and is sent, for a rather short period of time, to 
the workhouse, an overburdened, understaffed agency that can do little to 
prevent the same chain of events from recurring. 

The Minneapolis Division of Corrections reported that 11% of the men 
sent to the Minneapolis Workhouse and 22% of the women committed to the 
Women's Detention Home in 1966 were Indian. And, based on a projection of 
six months of 1967. I ndians accounted for one-third of the number of all 

^ Based on a population estimate of 6,000 compared to the 465 Indians who 
were Inmates of the workhouse alone, in 1966. (This figure is exclusive 
of juvenile offenders, Indians committing gross misdemeanors and fel- 
onies, and adults whose sentences have been suspended.) 
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referrals (repeaters are not taken into account) to the Hennepin County 
Municipal Court Probation office. 

The District Court system also sees Indians In numbers that are out of 
proportion. In 1966, 5*2% of the adults and 5% of the city's juveniles re- 
ferred to the Hennepin County Department of Court Services were Indian. 

Although the heads of correction and probationary agencies seemed 
aware of the seriousness and extent of Indians' problems In Minneapolis, 
most of their staff who worked directly with Indians and were Interviewed 
for this study failed to realize that the numbers of Indians In trouble with 
the law were out of proportion to their representation In the community . 

This was probably due to the fact that each Individual saw only a few Indian 
clients and did not calculate how large a part of the Indian population was 
represented. 



"IndiaM ^houJtd not be 6 et apa/it a& a 6peciaZ 
gAoujv IThet/) mu6t take on alt the A.e6pon6t~ 
bUJjMA and Icm oi the white people; they 
can*t 6ee them6etve& oa cttizenA unte&A they 
do.*’ 

Law enforcement and corrections personnel Interviewed frequently men- 
tioned that Indians appear to suffer from a general Ignorance of the law 
and of their rights In respect to It. In addition, there seems to be some 
confusion about what Is "legal," l.e., how the laws are enforced on the 
reservations compared to a more complex urban setting. An Indian newcomer 
who drinks to excess In a city bar may be surprised to be taken Into cus- 
tody by the police and even more surprised later to find himself transported 
to the workhouse. (He might be astounded to learn that he had the right of 
legal defense.) There is a whole complex of problems arising from the 
failure of some of the Indian population to understand and accustom them- 
selves to an urban society and the unwillingness or lack of Interest on the 
part of that society to help the Indian In the process of assimilation* 

"IndlanA have been foAgotten in the civil fiighU 
movement. They haven* t been made conAciouA that 
they have HighU oa weJil. " 



Charges of discrimination by law enforcement agencies and the courts 
against Indians have been voiced by Individuals and organizations In Minnea- 
polis. The charges concerning the courts range from hostile treatment of 
the accused by the judge to unfair sentencing, especially In the number of 
Indians committed to the Minneapolis Workhouse . Apparently, a high percent- 
age of Indians are Indeed committed to the workhouse - 465 In 1966. (In 
1962, 359 Indians - 10% of the total - were sent to the workhouse. Of this 
number, 77 were "hard core repeaters" who accounted for 577 commitments and 
122 were committed only once. Of the total of 359, 25% were women.) 

According to a local judge, the high number of commitments tt; the work- 
house is due largely to the lack of communication between probation officers 
and Indian probationers. The director of adult probation told the Indian 
Commission In 1964 that the rate of failure - violation of probation to the 
point of revocation - was much too high with Indians. Probation was revoked 
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In nearly half the Indians ' cases compared to about a quarter of the 
cases generally. 

Another reason for sending Indians to the workhouse may be the 
high Incidence among Indians of what the workhouse director called the 
"homeless alcohol *c." A Municipal Court judge once commented that he 
sent Indians to the workhouse because, knowing the terrible conditions 
in which they lived, he felt they would at least get care, food and 
shelter there. "Some I've met seem barely to be staying alive," a 
physician who serves a Nicollet Island mission said. 

In the case of the workhouse, which is part of the Minneapolis 
Division of Corrections, "Corrections" seems to be wishful thinking - 
the agency had but six professional and semi-professional staff members 
to attempt to rehabilitate 4,078 individuals in 1966. By comparison, 
the Minnesota Reception and Diagnostic Center (Lino Lakes) has 203 pro- 
fessional and semi-professional staff members to work with 1,500 indi- 
viduals in a year. The County Home School, an institution serving the 
juvenile court, has about 29 professionals and semi-professionals to 
work with 125 youths in a year. 

The Citizens League has recommended that the Minneapolis Di'«>'ision 
of Corrections become the responsibility of Hennepin county in order 
to provide the financial resources to develop an adequate corrective 
program at the workhouse. A bill for this purpose failed in the last 
legislative session. 

tkz {d/Lunke,n) IndLLvlduaJi unabZc to 6tand 
OK jU medUng a public nvUtancc o^ kinneZ^, he 
taken into ciutody. Ji he appeoKS to be able to 
maneuveK on hU om, he i4> le^t atone ok advised 
to go home. The&e guideLineA oKe followed indU- 
CKininately." — (apoliceman) 

One of the complaints made against the Minneapolis Police Depart- 
ment is that Indians are arrested in situations in which white persons 
would not be, especially if the arrest Involves drinking. Last spring 
the Minneapolis Community Union Project (M-CUP) attempted to substantiate 
this charge by "patrolling" the Franklin Avenue area. As a result of the 
’’patrol,'’ a lawyer was provided for three defendants who had been taken 
into custody for being drunk. Two of the three were subsequently acquit- 
ted. According to a local public defender, the only reason for arresting 
someone who is drunk is to protect him. (Drunken driving is, of course, 
another matter.) It is difficult on the basis of the three M-CUP cases 
to assess whether this "protection" is extended more eagerly to Indians 
than to persons of other races. 

A Minneapolis police official who testified at hearings before the 
State ^Indian Affairs Commission said Indians were more frequently brought 
in on drunk charges because they were more "visible" to police; they were 
drunk on "skid row" rather than at home or in front of a fashionable 
restaurant, he said. 

Several complaints have been filed by Indians alleging abusive 
treatment by policemen. Three of these, channelled through the Mayor's 
Commission on Human Relations, were investigated by the police department 
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and dismissed. The new Minnesota Department of Human Rights reports it has 
had several telephone inquiries from Minneapolis Indians complaining about 
police mistreatment. Two other cases are currently being considered by the 
Minnesota Civil Liberties Union. 

According to several people who have wide contacts with Minneapolis 
Indians, these cases represent only a few of the incidents of discrimination 
which occur. The 3 f feel that Indians are unwilling to file complaints because 
they fear reprisals and because they lack faith in the objectivity of the 
police depa7:tment in looking into complaints against Itself. Many Indians 
are also ignorant of complaint procedures. The Mayor's Commission on Human 
Relations prepared a brochure to acquaint citizens with complaint procedures 
but there was some opposition to its distribution. The Minnesota Civil Liber- 
ties Union, among others, continues to support the establishment of a civilian 
board to review complaints against the police. It would seem that the contro- 
versy will continue as long as the investigation of complaints against the 
police department continues to be substantially its own responsibility. 

"Tket/ have aun aiout of the law: they afie 
cAAmlnal^ Involved becaw&e the Indian doe& not 
accept middle cloA<6 6tanda/LcU . The/ie an auto- 
matic conflict between ou/l society and the Indian,'' 

Many Indians who have legal problems are unable to afford the services 
of private attorneys. For these persons, legal services are available 
through several agencies. The Legal Aid Society provides counsel in civil 
cases at a cost based on ability to pay. A public defender can be appointed 
by the court in felony cases and, since a December, 1967, Minnesota Supreme 
Court ruling, also for misdemeanor and ordinance-violation cases which might 
lead to "incarceration in a penal institution." Before the court ruling, no 
provision was officially made for counsel for persons accused of misdemean- 
ors; this represented a kind of unintentional discrimination. Few Indians 
request the services of the District Court public defender's office which 
reports that it is difficult to get Indian witnesses to appear in courts. 

In civil matters, Indians generally seem to have the same difficulty 
as other persons in low-income areas, mainly domestic and financial prob- 
lems. An estimated 5% of the Legal Aid Society clients at the Northslde 
and Southslde Citizens Community Centers are Indian. 

"The Juvenlte CouAt not equipped to handle the 
p^obleM oi the Indian," — (a probation officer) 

About 3% of the juveniles who become Involved with the Juvenile Proba- 
tion Department . Juvenile Center and County Home School are Indian.^ The of- 
fenses most commonly mentioned in the case of Indian youth were truancy and 



2 

The Juvenile Center is a center for detention pending court disposition 
of a case. The County Home School is an institution for delinquent youth 
committed by the Juvenile Court; 9% of the youths are Indian. Although 
5% of the city's juveniles referred to the probation office are Indian, 
the average is brought down by outlying Hennepin county juvenile offend- 
ers, of whom 1% are Indian. 
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car theft. There was disagreement among persons interviewed as to whether 
drinking was a personal problem among youthful offenders; personnel at the 
f County Home Schools where the age limit is 16, did not feel it was a prob- 

lem at that age. However, the director of the workhouse and a police 
patrolman commented that it seemed to them that more young Indians were 
drinking than previously. 

The Juvenile Division of the Minneapolis Police Depar tment, in a 
cooperative program with the school system, has placed police officers in 
junior high schools (the "police-school liaison" program) to aid in pre- 
venting juvenile delinquency. At Franklin junior high where a sight count 
indicates an Indian enrollment of 14.2%, the officer assigned to the school 
estimated that about one-fourth of the children he sees are Indian. He and 
the school staff seemed to think the presence of a police officer has been 
a help in better police— parent— child communication which Improves the image 
of the police, on-the-spot troubleshooting and more adequate neighborhood 
protection! and providing contact between police, juveniles and adult 
citizens in a non-threatening situation. 

According to statistics gathered in the five schools with police 
liaison officers, there was a 39% decrease in arrests in the first quarter 
of 1967 compared with the same period of 1966. During this time, other 
Minneapolis junior high schools showed an increase in juvenile arrests. 

The chief of police said he is very enthusiastic about this program and 
feels it should be extended to other schools. Others question the practice 
of using police In the schools and suggest that additional school personnel 
could serve much the same purpose. The two-year, federally— financed program 
will expire in 1968 and will continue only if local agencies provide funds. 

”0uA p^2.vciZ&yit ^2.zZi.nQ owe o^ Ae£p«te6Awe66 cufid 

dC6couA.agcrne.nt IX, aJ 6 the obiViuaXion that 

vcKy ^ew Indian dUZd/icn Acinain iAom fuAthcA 
deZXnqucnc^ ofi anXi-^ocLat bchavtoA. a^tcA pAobaXcon," 

— statement by a group of probation workers 

Some Minneapolis Indian youth are sent to the Minnesota Reception and 
Diagnostic Center at Lino Lakes where another problem exists. Usually 
juveniles remain at Lino Lakes for about five weeks, or until the staff is 
able to determine their needs and place them in whatever facility seems ap- 
propriate . 

Some may be returned home; others are sent to group homes or to in- 
stitutions such as the state reformatory at Red Wing. Although a home 
situation is more conducive to re-integration into society than confine- 
ment in an institution, many Indian juveniles are not returned to their 
homes because an unstable home situation contributed to their problems in 
the first place. Furthermore, the Lino Lakes staff interviewed said Indi- 
an boys do not work out well in group homes in predominantly white neigh- 
borhoods because they do not feel comfortable and quickly get back into 
trouble. So far, the State Department of Corrections has been unable to 
find Indian couples willing or able to run group homes for Indian young- 
sters. Perhaps some special Inducements or assistance to Indian families 
might help them make room in their homes for such foster children. 
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Those working with juvenile probation see Indian family disorganiza- 
tion, lack of family ties and Instability as severe underlying problems. 
Probation officers feel that communication Is a basic and overwhelming prob- 
lem, according to testimony before the State Indian Affairs Commission: 

"There Is a general feeling of frustration - because they don't understand 
the Indian children's background, attitudes, feelings and how to make them- 
selves useful to these children - so that the rapport that Is established 
with an Indian child tends to be pretty superficial and very Ineffective." 

The need for Indian persons to run group homes, as well as become staff 
members of law enforcement agencies. Is obvious. None of the agencies In- 
terviewed had any Indian employees. The police department has had one rookie 
who was an Indian but who failed the health examination. (Two suburbs have 
Indian policemen, however.) At least one Indian New Careers trainee has 
been assigned to the workhouse . Officials have frequently expressed the 
desire for Indians on their staffs, but few Indians appear to be able to 
meet present job qualifications. 

"I tvo6 brought up JncUoM don*t coaq, about 

anything but it dot&n*t pfuooo. to be tKuo., 

T don't knot/o anything about KUOAvatiovUi on. 

Jn^ans. I weed tnionmation but I don't know whcnc. 
to tunn ion http," — (a probation officer) 

Some persons In correction and probationary work who were Interviewed 
expressed a desire and a "need" for more Information about Indian culture 
and reservation living conditions. Most of the patrolmen said they did 
not need special Information abw.ut Indians since they handle all situations 
In essentially the same way. Only two persons mentioned contacts with Indian 
Individuals or groups outside of their official capacity. Many of the people 
interviewed are disturbed by the treatment of an alcohol problem as a crim- 
inal, rather than a medical matter. They noted that It Is currently dealt 
with mainly by punishing the victim rather than providing treatment for him, 
a fact that Is drawing Increasing attention from the courts. 
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HOUSING 



'■HoiUA.ng bzXtOA hzAt than on the, At6eAvatlon, 

^0 what m CjoZI Aub&tandcuid hou6tng ^atUiactofuy 
to them . " 

A City Planning Department official views present Indian housing as 
the worst housing in the worst neighborhoods In the city. However, most 
of these neighborhoods are slated for dramatic change in the next few years. 
Rehabilitation and freeway construction will see much of the north side torn 
down, replaced, redeveloped or rearranged. On the south side much of the 
Indian community Is included In the Model Neighborhood area which will bring 
many changes. VThether Indians will be Included, and will Include themselves 
In the planning for these changes and will remain In these areas In Improved 
surroundings remains to be seen. Larger numbers may go into public housing 
(only 1% of the present occupants are Indians) , although a residency re- 
quirement works against those who have lived In Minneapolis less than one 
year. Whatever the case. Improved housing conditions are desperately needed 
The map accompanying this section shows some of the areas slated for urban 
renewal* The changes will vary from clearance or rebuilding of some blocks 
to less dramatic changes such as minor repairs. However, this will not 
mean, that all housing problems will be solved, according to a City Planning 
Department official. 

The present situation Is not much different from that reported In a 
study of Minneapolis Indians published 12 years ago. It said: 

"The gravest threat to Indians' health and welfare Is found 
In the terrible housing situation which confronts many new- 
comers when they arrive in the city ..... The most Inadequate 
(of the basic physical requirements) for Minneapolis Indians is 
shelter and ..... without safe, hygienic and comfortable housing 
there can be no satisfactory solution to the health problems 
(mental and physical) of the Indian in our midst. "1 

One of the cases cited in this 1956 report described how 16 Indian 
persons of all ages , including Infants , were found huddled in one unventl- 
lated attic room with no furnishings except an electric plate, blankets and 
clothing. When a building was condemned. Its tenants were not likely to 

1 

"The Minnesota Indian In Minneapolis," Community Welfare Council. 
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find one much better, it was reported. "Some of these people know me only 
too well,” a housing inspector had said. ”I follow them from one slum to 
another.” 

Just recently, a home visitor for the Minneapolis Housing and Redevelop- 
ment Authority reported visiting an Indian family on the south side who were 
living in the worst housing she said she had seen in a long time. Her sug- 
gestion that they move to a place she recommended on the north side was re- 
fused, since the family wanted to remain in its own neighborhood. 

"F/tcewcti and kqJUMjou descend on thm; tkzy Atm 
out oi iood, hou&tng pAeca/ttouA, atiMay^ othc/L 
people, tkeAz,'* 

One reason for poor Indian housing is overcrowding, some of whijh seems 
to be due to an Indian philosophy that even distant relatives are part of 
the family and should be taken into the household. Thus, it sometimes hap- 
pens that a landlord who has rented a dwelling to a family of five finds 
himself with twelve or fifteen persons residing on the premises. These may 
include newcomers to the city who need a place to stay until they can estab- 
lish themselves. This is a problem for those trying to get ahead, but the 
obligation is not always seen as a burden, an anthropologist commented. 

"To most Indians, family is a much broader association and a much rich- 
er, more reliable value than family is, or can be, to the average urban 
American,” said one expert on urban Indian problems. He explained that when 
Indian culture and tradition break down, this becomes less the case and is 
sharply felt by newcomer families who suddenly find themselves in difficulty. 
Those they might automatically turn to may also have little or no resources. 
Housing, albeit of poor quality, was not difficult to come by when the 
family lived on a reservation — and it did not absorb one-fourth or more of 
the family's income there, as it may in the city. 

Housing more persons than the immediate family under his roof makes it 
impossible for the head of the household to budget his money even in those 
cases where he is motivated to do so. It may also cause unpleasantness with 
the landlord who does not like the wear and tear on his property. On the 
other hand, the landlord may also be relieved of requests for repairs; many 
report that Indians will put up with really deplorable conditions without com- 
plaining . 



"TkeAe Aeem to be no a/LC06 wheJiz good hooitng ti 
avcUZable. to JncUand. They oKe Kettnlcted, pcuitly 
by thoJji om dz^Vie, to the woA> 6 t type o^ A-Cum 
houAtng, JUttte Indian ghettos." 

"For example, I once had a client who had broken pipes streaming water 
into her kitchen and dining room but waited for twn days before trying to 
contact her landlord,” a welfare worker said. Another worker mentioned 
several families who had their heat turned off in the middle of the winter 
but did not contact the welfare worker for two or three weeks. However, at 
least one worker in the housing field felt that poor housing is due to the 
attitudes of owners even more than to financial difficulties of Indians. 



Some persons interviewed - mostly welfare workers ~ saw lack of cods 
enforcement as a real barrier to decent housing in poorer parts of town 
where they say landlords do not keep property repaired. The building Ir.- 
specter's office states that most of the target poverty areas have beet; 
Inspected for code violations and cites lack of sufficient staff to follow 
up the Inspection to see if ordered Improvements have been made. The 
entire process of enforcing the housing code has recently been questioned 
by a District Court judge who ruled some code provisions cannot be enforced 
locally unless the violation endangers health or safety. 

Generally, even poor city housing is an Improvement over housing con- 
ditions on the reservations, and an Indian homemaker may not only be 
severely limited in funds but may have had little experience in keeping 
up a house. She may never have had indoor plumbing (less than half the 
housing on Minnesota reservations presently has sanitary facilities) or 
experienced the problem of disposing of trash and garbage in a congested 
urban area. There is an urgent need for more help for her. Although the 
Welfare Department and the Citizens Community Centers have some home 
management aides on their staffs, many more are needed, especially if they 
are Indians (two at the Southslde Center are) . 

The Indian homemaker, if she is a newcomer, may also need advice on 
raising children in the city, where oipen play areas are scarce and children 
have to cope with many new rules anr* regulations „ 

"U/iban £yCv^ng condOUom do not Zook a o bad Zn 
compcuU&on to eZght OA f<Um paopZc ZivZng Zn a 
two-A.oom toApapiA. Aback wZth no zZcctAZcZty ok 
watzK, and tiZth a wood-buKnZng Atovz made out 
of an oZZ daum.'' — an anthropologist 

The traditional Indian vliiw about housing seems to differ from that 
of the majority society: "For many of us (non-Indlans) , the kind of place 

we live In, the furniture we have, the neighborhood where our housing is, 
are extremely Important - Important certainly as far as our comfort and 
associations are concerned, but important also in many, many Instances as 
status symbols. "The amount of our Income and energy (spent on housing our 
selves) Is frequently quite out of proportion," an expert wrote. "Indians 
view a house primarily as a shelter end a place to store things out of the 
weather. There is seldom any vying to build a bigger house than your 
neighbor." 

As more Indians acquire higher Incomes, more become home owners. 

Some move to the suburbs; in 1960, the U.S. Census recorded 314 Indians in 
suburban Hennepin county, a figure that was higher than the Negro popula- 
tion there. It is not known, however, whether suburban residence of 
Indians would always indicate greatly improved housing; in some cases, it 
may Indicate mainly a desire to live in less crowded neighborhoods. 

'TfteAe Za tKoubZe Zn houAZng, the Aome oa ^ok 
N egKoeA; peopZe don't ujont an Indian next dooK." 

Many persons Interviewed said that Indians were discriminated against 
in housing opportunities. A good many, however volunteered their opinion 
that Indians are discriminated against less than Negroes , at least on the 
basis of race. Agencies working with Indians say there are many landlords 



won't ?ent to Indians; the landi^^rds, however, reply that the reason 
Is that Indians overcrowd the housing and don't take care of It. Agal%, as 
in looking for a job, an Indian may discover discrimination based on stereo- 
types of Indian behavior more than on the basis of his race. 

Furniture is a problem for Indians coming to the city without any, as 
It seems they frequently do. They may have to pay higher rent In order to 
rent furnished apartments . It seems that one of the reasons more Indians 
don't apply for public housing is that furniture is not provided. There are 
various places to obtain used furniture. Franklin Avenue is lined with used 
furniture stores. Although the Upper Midwest American Indian Center and the 
Council bf Churches' Department of Indian Work have severely limited stor- 
age space, they sometimes have furniture and appliances available at no cost. 
Recently, the Minneapolis Housing and Redevelopment Authority started pro- 
viding storage for furniture it bought or was given by persons moving out, 
which is then provided free on request to families lacking furniture. De- 
tails are being worked out with the Northslde Citizens Community Center. 

The Cltili^ens Community Centers jointly have one person to whom they 
refer housing requests. Most referrals are on an emergency basis. The 
Southside Centei sees about three persons a week with housing requests. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs finds housing for Indians brought to the 
Twin Cities for vocational training or jobs, and places these persons or fam- 
ilies In rented apartments, homes or public housing. In an effort to relo- 
cate several large families (of up to 10 or 12 persons per family) , the BIA 
has asked the housing authority to waive the requirement of "one year's 
residence In Minneapolis" in these cases. 

A Home Purchase Program, made possible by a $500,000 appropriation to the 
BIA, started this fall In Minneapolis and other major cities where training 
programs are "effectively being carried out" for Indian families. In announc- 
ing the program, the Commissioner of Indian Affairs noted that, somewhere in 
the course of the training programs, "something happens to destroy the Indian's 
confidence, his sense of identity. In many cases the desire for a home and 
family, with a plot of ground, is frustrated by inability to pay." 

Under the Home Purchase Program, the BIA makes a doun payment of up to 
$1,000 on a home costing no more than $18»Q00 and payrithe closing costs. Re- 
quirements are that the head of the family must have been employed steadily 
off the reservation for at least six months (or at least three months if he 
has been;)in training), must have a regular Income, and a good credit rating. 

The first home in this area was purchased in Apple Valley. TWo more homes are 
in the Initial stages of purchase. 

"Tfie JmUam 1 itt don*t takt caac thzln, 
homveA, tkty may tive, In ov^A,cAot/odzd condiitloni and 
maybe, Mnpo^^bZz to coAc {o/l things." — (a teacher) 

There appear to be relatively few Indians in public housing - 1% was the 
best estimate that the staff at the Minneapolis Housing and Redevelopment 
Authority could give. 

Very few elderly Indians live in senior citizens' housing. The elderly 
Indian seems either to return to a reservation to live or, commonly, to be 
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FACILITIES AND URBAN RENEWAL 



Upper Midwest American Indian Center 

Unity Settlement House 

Northslde Citizens Community Center 

Temporary Pilot City Center 

Future North High School 

Future Franklin Jrc High School 

BIA Employment Assistance, Branch 

American Indian Employment Center 

University Community Health Center 

Lorlng-Nlcollet Center 

Waite Settlement House 

Seward School, future Plllsbury Center 

Future Greeley School & Waite Center 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 

Southslde Citizens Community Center 

Department of Indian Work, 

Mnnesota Council of Churches 
Future Plllsbury Settlement 




Pilot City Area 
Model Neighborhood Area 
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Included in households of youngei: members of his family here. There are also 
some who spend nights In missions and have no permanent addresses. 

Persjnnel in all (igencies felt strongly that the "one year's residence 
In Minneapolis" requirement to get Into public housing works a hardship on 
mobile Indian families. The housitig authority reports , however, that If a 
family applies for a certain size apar^.ment for which there Is no waiting 
list, that family can be housed. The public housing residence requirement 
Is not being challenged in the courts so far, as are some residence require- 
ments for welfare services. 

Many persons also seemed to feel that the housing authority has e 
limit on numbers of children allowed in public housing. A spokesman for 
the authority said, however, that the only restriction is on the ntimbers 
who can be housed In a dwelling of a certain size. The authority declares 
that Its job Is to raise housing standards, not to lower them by overcrowd- 
ing. 

Housing authority staff members also said that many Indians prefer not 
to go Into public housing because they don't waniu to move out of Indian 
neighborhoods. Under new housing programs which have just begun to get 
under way. It might be possible to remain In their neighborhoods, however. 

In the "used housing" program, the euthority would buy a house, rehabili- 
tate It and rent It out. If the family resources improve, the rent payments 
can be applied toward the purchase price of the home. The authority Is 
authorized to provide 450 dwellings under this program; eight homes have 
been purchased, and It has options on 31 more. In another program, the 
authority can leane apartments and in turn rent them to families which pay 
about 25% of their Income, minus a utility allowance, as rent. The author- 
ity Is authorized to provide 250 homes for families and 500 for the elderly 
throughout the city. One hundred and thirty had been leased by January. 

One problem slowing these housing programs has been the need to co- 
ordinate planning for them wlt^ that being done for renewal areas and the 
^k>del Neighborhood area. No one wants to rehabilitate housing that later 
might be tom down. 

With the exciting new plans for the Model City neighborhood and 
renewal of the near north side with its Pilot City Center, a new picture 
of what are presently Indian neighborhoods may emerge In the next five or 
ten years. Will the freeway construction on the north side move people 
out Into other deteriorated neighborhoods or will rehabilitation of the 
area really provide decent housing? Other housing programs, allowing 
churches and other non-profit organizations to build new housing, or to 
buy and rehabilitate existing housing with federal financing and lease It 
to community resldcints ought to provide some alternatives. 

The Model Neighborhood guidelines call for "meaningful" Involvement 
of area residents, and city officials are seeking ideas from Indian resi- 
dents. They are being asked to make their needs known In the planning 
stage of the project. This process would seem to allow Indians to live 
In close proximity to each other. If they desire, rather than to have to 
Integrate into the community. 



The Pilot City Center plans to Ir elude a housing Information service 
to give advice to those planning to buy or rent housing, or do maintenance 
or beautification work. (Another proposal for the center, that of an 
'^advocacy-expediting*' service on problems relating to municipal service, 
might well be of special help to Indians If It were expanded to cover 
Indians' unique and often troublesome relationship with federal government 
agencies. The job would be complex but would produce a service especially 
helpful to Indian citizens.) 

In an effort to acquire Individual homes through federal housing pro- 
grams, a group of about 25 Indians, the Indian Housing Committee , has been 
meeting for about eighteen months. Although the group has not yet formed 
a non-profit corporation, members have taken a survey of 300 Indian families 
to ascertain the housing needs and Interests of local Indians and are con- 
sidering the programs that are available to them. Results of the survey 
were not available for this publication. 

The best and most permanent solution to housing problems would ba, of 
course, to provide better education and better jobs for Indians. 
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PUBLIC WELFARE 



"A tAo^j/Ung p/iog/uun Z6 a tMO-cdged pfvoblm oi 
tht lndl(m ikndznhtmdUMQ tkz 
and making o6e oi them ^ oi ouiK wottkviA talking 
the. Aome. language a& the Indian, In undeHAtandlng 
thalJt neecU and testimony before tfe<s 

state Indian Affairs Commission, 1964 

According to 1966 figures, 5^ of all Hennepin county public assist- 
ance recipients and 10% of all Minneapolis public relief recipients are 
Indian, A very large proportion of these are children receiving care 
under various programs; few elderly, disabled or blind Indians receive 
public welfare help here. 

To the public welfare departments, an "Indian" is defined as anyone 
who considers himself Indian or, in the case of a child, if records show 
he has one-fourth or more Indian ancestry. 

The Hennepin County Welfare Department administers a rather large 
number of public assistance programs each with specific statutory eligi- 
bility requirements. Child welfare and casework services, however, are 
generally available to anyone seeking them. The agency had contact with 
Indian persons in the following programs in 1966. 

Aid to Families with Dependent Children (352 of 5,514 families were 
Indian.) Hennepin county Indian AFDC families received $716,504 in main- 
tenance (an Increase of 20% over the year before) and $179,802 in medical 
costs in 1966. A person can become eligible for the AFDC program after 
one year's continuous residence in Hennepin county even if she is re- 
ceiving welfare help. Hennepin county Indian AFDC families average about 
three children to a family (the same as the average for other AFDC fam- 
ilies) . No other county in Minnesota has as many Indian AFDC families 
as Hennepin county, although throughout the state this program has the 
highest totals of Indians within any of the public assistance programs. 
One-third of the state's Indian AFDC fdiml lies live in Hennepin county. 

An analysis of the state's AFDC cases shows there are some differ- 
ences in the status of the father in Indian cases: about 1/4 of the 

parents were divorced or legally separated in Indian cases compared to 
over 1/3 in all cases, and 1/4 of the parents were unmarried xn Indian 



cases compared to about 1/8 in all cases* 



Medical Assistance (137 of 4,057 recipients were Indian*) The cost was 
$53,487. This Is a program paying for care for **medlcally Indigent* persons, 
l.e. those who can maintain themselves Independently except for costs of 
medical care. In Hennepin county, the program has mainly been used to care for 
p^iFk^ons over 65; however, most Indian recipients have been children known to 
be Medically deprived o" 



Indians Total In Community 

Over 65 years 5 3,113 

21-65 years 1 262 

Children 131 682 

Old Age Assistance (28 of 6,627 recipients were Indian.) Costs for 
Indian recipients were $13,250 (about $500 per person) for maintenance and 
$20,906 for medical care. The number of old age assistance requests is de- 
creasing but Indian requests are increasing even though the number Is small. 
There were 17 Indian recipients in 1964. In this program, a person must be 
off public assistance for one year to gain eligibility In a new county. 
Otherwise, he continues to receive assistance from his home county indefin- 
itely, and the new county does the casework. 

Aid to the Disabled (14 of 1,704 recipients were Indian.) Maintenance 
cost $10,120 and med^lcal care $4,116. 

Aid to the Blind (6 out of 280 recipients were Indian.) Maintenance 
cost $5,984 and medical care $475. 

”Tkzy have. diHoAevit vatue^ ^ housekeeping 
standa/LcU and cctAe oi chUdaen, tike leaving 
ekUdJien in the cme an S-yeoA-otd oveK 
night, etc " 

The child welfare division of the Hennepin County Welfare Department has 
the responsibility to care for, or supervise in their own homes, children who 
are Improperly cared for by their own families. 

Of 1,401 children under state guardianship, 133 are Indians. These 
children are legally wards of the state because of being neglected or de- 
pendent. Costs for the Indian children during 1966 were $123,480. 

The county supervised care of other Indian children who are not under 
state guardianship. Many of the children who fit this description are in 
boarding homes. Of a total of 2,409 children, 245 are Indians. 

In i i. 3 other programs , the department does not keep separate figures 
for Indians; it is not legally required to, and staff members say that In- 
dians are to be treated the same as anyone else and not kept separated by 
any special accounting system. Thus, for example, it Is not known how 
many retarded Indian children are served. 
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"If ^Jth^ umaMicd a change,, Me. ^ 

guide, them to cducatlonat opportunities , ^cohoiics 
Anonymous, occupationat advancement ” 

There are no complete official atatistics as to how many unmarried 
mothers are served by the county welfare department, but in an informal 
survey during a recent 12-month period, 70 of 1,083 cases were Indian. 

Among all the clients who come to this section of the department, Indian 
unmarried mothers are more apt to already have one or more children. 

Although there is no actual verification, social workers said they thought 
Indian unmarried mothers are more likely than the other clients to keep 
their illegitimate children. Within Indian families, the grandmother 
often cares for the children while the unmarried mother works. Many family 
members feel responsibility for the children, and often another relative 
will care for the children if rhe mother cannot. 

Workers with both AFDC and unmarried mothers said that if a client 
brings up the subject of birth control, the client should be referred to 
Planned Parenthood. Workers* answers differed in whether they would ever 
initiate discussion of birth control with a client; the workers did not ap- 
pear to feel comfortable in discussing it. Unmarried Indian mothers re- 
portedly often very passive and lack contact within the larger commusigy> 

Transportation to meet with the social workers is a problem for these 
mothers. It might be easier for them to keep appointments with their case- 
workers at one of the neighborhood centers and in the future this might be 
considered. 

"Wo, I’m not as successiut with Indiana. Anyone 
Mko say^ he is, is tying. There is tack oi com- 
munication and pr<*^udice on both sides, I btame 
my^eti [too]," 

Indian children in foster care often retain ties with their families. 
Boys over nine years of age are said never really to adjust and usually 
return to their own families as soon as possible. The lack of adjustment 
indicated suggests that foster parents .need background and that it should 
be provided if they are to succeed in their undertaking. Foster parents 
are not specifically helped or educated about Indians. **They are seen as 
children with problems, not as from a different cultural heritage,*' a 
worker said. 

Although Indian foster families are sought, there is only one Indian 
foster family in the county. Others have applied, but even when the stand- 
ards for care are lowered they cannot qualify. Indians don't become foster 
parents or adopt children through the use of an agency. 

(Reimbursement through a federal contract for costs of foster care for 
Indian children has not been available to Hennepin county since 1966 when it 
was no longer deemed a "poor county in need.*' However, the Minnesota De- 
partment of Public Welfare requires statistics on Indian welfare from all 
counties so that some counties can be reimbursed by means of the contract 
resulting from the closing of the Bureau of Indian Affairs boarding school 
at Pipestone. It is because of this that Indian welfare statistics are 
readily available.) 
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"Tkeif 6ka/Le tkeXA {uncU with Kziativu theAe 
it not mough fcA hizVi om weed6.” 



A new program of providing home management aides through the welfare 
department is being used to help Indian families 1) when homemaking stand- 
ards are low, 2) when the homemaker is confused by urban life - to help her 
find new housing, to visit the Indian Center, to teach her how to shop for 
bargains, use food stamps, etc., and 3) to give her a friend. 

In contrast to the way caseworkers are assigned at random to Indian 
clients, the home management aides who work best with Indian families are 
assigned to them. It is recommended that an attempt be made to have personnel 
in all agencies assigned more Indian clients if it is found they work well 
with Indians and have their confidence. Because the element of trust between 
an Indian client and social worker is often lacking, the special talents of 
some workers could be used best in this way. 

"SometijinQt a chiZd Mho hat been he/ie be^oA.e MiZZ 
come to the dooK and toy he jott can't go home, 
to Me tfiy to talk him into it, Mith the tociaZ 
MOKkoA, penhapt aZZoMing him to Apend the night." 

Most Indian children seem to come to the county welfare department's 
Emergency Shelter Home in May and September, apparently due to additional 
tension of school shifts. They are brought to the home, which is an emer- 
gency placement for abandoned or lost children, by police, although older 
children come themselves when they run away from home. They stay frovi one to 
30 days. Indians do not often actively abuse their children, a child welfare 
division official said, but are apt to be reported for passive abuse - leav- 
ing them alone, unfed, unclean, etc. 

"TfieAe it too little time’. bJhen a cJUent con 
only be ^een two ok thK.ee timet, it it difficult 
foK heK tc believe that you Keally coKe about heK 
OK Mont to help heK. " 

Almost all of the Hennepin County Welfare Department social workers 
interviewed mentioned that the residence requirement (one year's continuous 
residence without public assistance) tends to be especially restrictive to 
Indians, due to their greater mobility. Because it is difficult to get an 
acknowledgment of residence and acceptance of financial responsibility by 
the home county, an Indian family from a reservation may be stranded in the 
city without funds while the respective welfare departments argue about the 
family's needs and which county has financial responsibility. 

Every worker interviewed commented on the poor housing being used by 
Indian families. They attributed the poor conditions to landlords who re- 
fuse to make repairs (workers request investigations by the city housing 
inspector or the housing authority) or to the Indians themselves (the open 
door extended to relatives and friends and the tendency to have poor house- 
keeping standards) . 

The workers seemed to feel that the cultural difference between reser- 
vations and cities accounts for the difference in housekeeping practices. 

The same cultural difference seems to prevent Indians from complaining 
about poor conditions; they seqm to feel they have little influence on 
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their environment. This attitude would seem to prevent Indians from pro- 
testing against prejudice, poor housing, lack of money or other frustrating 
experiences. (It should be noted that observations by these social workers 
are to be understood only as their reactions to those Indians they see.) 

Many workers mentioned that poor health conditions often prevail in 
Indian families receiving public assistance. They have difficulty convinc- 
ing the head of the family of the importance of Immunizations and dental 
care. Often the <^rowded living conditions and poor housing contribute to 
poor health standards. The workers also noted inability to obtain jobs 
which they felt was due to poor education, poor social training (often late 
to work, poorly groomed) and pi^ejudlce of the employer. One worker felt 
that training now available ms not demanding enough; students should be 
required to be on time, she f(Blt. (The opposing point of view may be 
found in the education section.) They did not feel that policies of their 
agencies discriminated against Indians but did feel that Indian clients had 
some problems which were not typical of other poor people. 

IncUcm the. tnitux of toufil&t& 

tn ca/u and mth appaAe.ntZif plenty of, mcne.y to 
6pe.nd, hltoi a /Ude. tnto the. city e.:<pe.ctlitg 
to find a mndeAfuJt tife. watting foK them theJie, 
but they /leatty do not know anything at aJU. 
about dty life and often have no ffU.end& on. 
n.eZativei to get them ^tojited,'' — (a settle- 
ment house worker) 

The Minneapolis Division of Public Relief served 329 Indian families 
(1,044 persons) in 1967. Costs were $137,399 ($125,156 in maintenance 
relief and $11,103 in medical costs, a figure which includes General and 
University Hospital bills), an average of $131.60 a person. Indians rep- 
resented 7% of the family units served, 10% of the individuals. 

The amount paid out was down about 8% from the year before but the 
number of Indian persons served was up 7.6%. (The decrease in cost is pri- 
marily due to transfer of children's medical care to the Medical Assistance 
program ») Rural counties experienced a decrease of 9.9% in total numbers 
of recipients. 

The city relief office furnishes short-term help in subsistence pay- 
ments to those capable of earning but confronted with an emergency, tempor- 
ary unemployment or ineligibility for other programs (because of lack of 
residence, disability or other qualifications). The average relief pay- 
ment locally is much lower than the overall state average of $230 per 
person, which may reflect large numbers of short-term cases, a staff member 
said. 



The division's workers use other resources when they are available. 
Reimbursement for relief given to Indians having legal settlement in other 
counties is secured whenever possible. One county in the state refuses to 
acknowledge responsibility saying that the reservation is federal territory 
and thus not part of that county. 
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"Indian women have a 6pe<UaZ need ioK people who 
undeuland IheXfi pA,oblm6 and cOLCwutanaei and will 
take a peuonal tntzAut tn them a& tndivtduald , They 
iaek judgment In lutng money. PooA. housing lead& to 
dntnkXng, VlicoofLogement l6 thelA gAeate6t problem." 

Employment ; Neither the county nor city welfare agencies employ case^* 
workers or secretarial help who are Indian. Both Insist they would be glad 
to have some. The Minneapolis relief office actively seeks Indian employees 
but has found none. The agency hires through the Civil Service office but 
says It would favor lowering qualifications If necessary to recruit Indian 
workers . 

In-Service Training ; Regular In-service training Is given to each new 
worker but does not Include background Information on Indian culture or how 
to work with Indians. However, there Is a great deal of training for AFDC 
workers on problems of low- Income and single-parent families and problems 
caused by being of a minority race. Differences In cultural values - under- 
standing and accepting them - are stressed. 

Workers regularly attend special In-service training meetings and the 
Minnesota Welfare Conference; sometimes there Is special content on Indians 
In these. Agency members have served on committees concerned with Indian 
problems and staff meetings have had Indian speakers. Case conferences may 
be called on an Individual family. At these times, all those especially 
knowledgeable about the family are brought In; this might Include the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, for example. 

It is recommended that special training for working with Indians be 
Included In the training, perhaps through a University Extension Division 
course for caseworkers and others who work with Indians as a part of their 
jobs. Agency officials said nothing like this has been available Ip the 
past, but said they liked the Idea and would send some of their staff. 
Workers stressed that they want practical help on practical problems. 

Finding Help ; The social workers try to help their clients use commu- 
nity resources and take advantage of any special benefits available to them 
as Indians. Residence laws cause problems for workers, too; they must learn 
the number of days an Indian must spend on the reservation to qualify for 
assistance, the degree of Indian ancestry, etc. They said they could use 
help in knowing where to refer their clients for more aid. They find that 
Indians do not involve themselves In existing community organizations, yet 
have need for non«*lnstltutlonal groups to which they can turn. They find 
that when a client does not yet have residence (Hennepin county can provide 
help wll;h Its staff but not Its money) , his home county will often refuse 
to authorise payments for furniture or a refrigerator, causing real hard- 
ship. Agencies for Indians are not known well by other agencies; Indian 
clients generally are more familiar with them, the workers said. 

"A mean& should be deviled to overcome the baAAleJi oi 
/leildence ^equyuimentt ioK welia/ie 4e/Lvtcei. Equal t/ieatment 
n.egoJidlejbi, of Aace undeA. local wel^oAe pA-ogAoms should 
be guoAanteed and quaZC^tcation& by the 6tate ^oa ^edeAol 
AelmbuA6ement met thAough the netting and en{^oAcejment 0 (( 

^tate AtandoAdi and thAough ea&lng local wel^oAe buAdem 
by A tote financing o^ wel^oAe pAogAam6 Ioa Jndian& 
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... In genc/iaZ, m beZizvz that legislation should 
not single out a special national, ^ciaZ ok Ketigious 
gKoup, that wheKeveK possible legislation should be 
iKctmed Mkovit KefeKence to these {actons, unless 
government seKvices note oKe being given ok loithheld 
on this basis,'' — Indian Study consensus, League of 
Women Voters of Minnesota, June 18, 1964 

Many persons interviewed throughout the community mentioned the par- 
ticular hardship residence requirements are to Indians. Also compounding 
local relief problems have been 1) the lack of uniform standards through- 
out the state and 2) the township system of paying general relief in 
Hennepin county, which burdens Minneapolis with all the high relief costs 
which reflect the problems of a core city. 

One way to relieve the pressure on the township of Minneapolis would 
be through state participation in the relatively recent federal addition 
to the AFDC program. Aid to Children of the Chronically Unemployed. 

Through this program, federal, state and county governments would share 
the cost. It is difficult tc know how large a portion of the city's 
public relief recipients could be transferred to this program, but it is 
termed "substantial." When the Minneapolis Board of Public Welfare recom- 
mended that the state legislature pass such enabling legislation three 
years ago, it was reported that at least three hundred relief families 
(of all races) would qualify. 

Another solution for the city relief department, as far as Indians 
are concerned, would be state reimbursement of local communities for 
costs of relief and other services to Indians. Although it has had the 
backing of the Minnesota Department of Public Welfare, the city of Minnea- 
polis and numerous officials, proposals have died in several legislative 
sessions . 

The following chart shows the large numbers of Indian families re- 
ceiving public assistance through Hennepin county compared to other 
counties in which large numbers of Indians live. 

Indian Families Receiving Public Assistance 

in Selected Minnesota Counties ; 1966 





Hennepin 


Becker 


Beltrami 


Cass 


Mahnomen 


Itasca 


AFDC 


352 


85 


182 


90 


26 


22 


Old Age Assistance 


28 


62 


70 


73 


37 


14 


Aid to Disabled 


14 


17 


13 


16 


11 


6 


Relief 


541^ 


270 


110 


334 


103 


110 



A total of 212 families assisted by Hennepin County Welfare Department 
general relief and 329 families assisted by the Minneapolis Division of 
Public Relief. 
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”I<( th£Ae, we^e 6uch a tfUng cu a uib^ZdCzcd appAx^ach 
to adoptioM, whtfLzby thexic muZd be 6omz ftnancUoZ 
aid to ^anUZC&6 duAing the f^iMt month&, p2Jthap& 
moKt komu couZd be found {oA m oZdoA efUZd OA g/ioup 
of cfiitdAen 



• • • • 0 



According to most Minnesota adoption agentles, vast Improvements have 
come about recently In their ability to place Indian children In adoptive 
homes. (Far greater problems are encountered, they say. In placing Negro 
children.) All agencies, the Minnesota Department of Public Welfare re- 
ports, can place more young Indian children than are available to them. 
However, an older Indian child Is more difficult to place because of his 
age. 

Religious affiliation may pose an additional problem. Most of the 
Indian children who come under guardianship of the Minnesota Commissioner 
of Public Welfare tend to be older and Catholic. Finding Catholic adoptive 
homes Is difficult; moreover, the child frequently comes to the state agency 
as part of a family group and It Is difficult to find a home ready to accept 
several siblings, which the state tries to do. Under Minnesota's religious 
heritage law, all children are first cleared by the appropriate private 
religious agency for placement. If the child cannot be placed by the private 
agency, and the state Is unable to find a home of his religious background, 
the state then Is allowcid to cross religious lines . 



"In practical terms, (adoption) requirements as to Income, family 
structure and employment of the wife would disqualify many non-white families 
as potential adoptive parents," reported a special committee to the Governor's 
Commission' on the Status of Women In 1965. Agencies now report, however, 
that new approaches and more relaxed requirements are being used to assess 
parental eligibility. 
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PARKS AND LIBRARIES 




"IjJ the. MCnncapoZi6 PoAk BooAd JU non-^nnouotcue, 
it moAzZy ihojiu tkUt chaACLctzAtitic with thz 

MimzapotU govzAme,ntal lyitm a& a wholz 

Jt Acmains this way because, thcAc have been no 

compelUng Aeasons' ^oa change Minneapolis 

* has SuUeAed no c/Uses." — the Brightbill report. 

Compared with other large urban areas, Minneapolis has been blessed 
with what has been described as "almost an embarrassment of natural 
^ riches" In having a ratio of one acre of park property for every 87 per- 

sons In its population. 

However, officials of the Minneapolis Park and Recreation Department 
agree with the Brightbill stud/ of the park system that the city lacks 
park acreage in the right places. The study pointed to nine neighbor- 
hoods in need of parks (see map). Many are near the center of the city 
and several have high concentrations of Indians. 

Many of these neighborhoods will be changing due to urban renewal 
plans, school-park-communlty center complexes and freeway construction. 
Whether the new plans will provide a greater emphasis on meeting the needs 
of the neighborhood residents and reaching out to them, remains to be seen, 
however. Presently, the city’s parks and recreation facilities do not ap- 
pear to be of much use to the Indian residents of the city. 

"The oAeas that have the gAeatest need ^oa facilities 
my not get them because of the typical inability of 
low~income neighborhoods to mobilize leadership 
oAound such projects. Moreover, the residents of low-- 
income areas tend to reject a needed improvement because 
of their inability to pay special assessments," — the 
Brightbill report 

Neighborhood parks in Minneapolis have tended to be located where they 
4 are because of the natural occurrence of such resources as lakes and also 

because of the Elwell law which has encouraged the development of those 
projects for which neighborhood residents are willing to pay a large share 
through assessments. The park and recreation board has recently resolved 
% to abolish the use of this law which tends to deprive neighborhoods which 

most need them of park facilities. "My feeling is that basic facilities 
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must be provided by the city on a citywide basis," the Minneapolis park super- 
intendent said* Just declaring that the park system will not follcy tha 
Elwell law is not enough to provide parks, however* Parks may suffer for 
some time, he said, unless Capital Long-Range Improvements Committee (CLIC ) 
policy changes* CLIC, a semi-official body which evaluates long-range im-r 
provements, uses a rating system which gives priorities to those projects 
for which assessments, federal or state funds would pay* 

"People u)ko come to the pcuik6 ^houZd be tike^ 
gue&t& Ml theVi om hotue&, 6houtd be Kecogntzed 
ait indlvlduaJU * We want to hzitect a positive 
attitude towcuid them and (help them) develop 
theM pe/Uonalltle6." — Minneapolis park 
superintendent 

GeneiTdlly, it seems that few of the 15 parks with year-around recreation 
staff are in areas of the heaviest Indian concentration and f aw draw Indians 
to their programs* (Teii additional parks are open all year but have more 
limited hours; none are in neighborhoods with very many Indians*) 

A recent spot check of seven of the 15 parks which are in Indian neigh- 
borhoods revealed : Loring Park sees few Indian children, "perhaps 3 or 4 a 

day," since apartments in the area were tom down for freeway construction* 
North Commons tSports "quite a few" Indian children* Harrisoii reports see- 
ing Indian children Only when they are sent from the Upper Midwest American 
Indian canter to participate in athletic leagues* Bracket, Bryant Square 
and Nicollet Field see Indian children only infrequently* Powderhom reports 
seeing "a few" in its athletic program* 

Parks in Indian heighborhoods appear less apt to have a full-time staff 
(although there are settlement houses in some of these neighborhoods) and ' 
more likely to be Summer playgrounds staffed only eight weeks of the year; 
from mid-June to mid-August* Patks serving as summer playgrounds in these 
neighborhoods are Cedar Field, Clinton Field, Elliot, Hall School, Peavey 
Field, Riverside, Seward School, Stevens Square and Sumner Field* Stewart 
Field has a 20-week program arid is opUn Iri the early autumn* All are closed 
during part of August* ' ■ . 

some of these rieighborhopds are undergoing change* Freeway cons t ruction ■ 
has apparently caused fewer Indians to use Peavey Field* Indians lived in 
buildings ^om down in freeway clearance, and others were separated from the 
park by the freeway when it waS Completed* A new park to be completed next 
year near Seward School will have a full-time program with such facilities 
as an athletic field, hall courts, playground and wading pool in cooperation 
with Plllsbury branch settlement house* Other changes will be seen at Lovell 
Square and Nicollet Field* 

The park superintendent said he foresees the development of more small 
parks ano added that present park land should be utilized better* Use of 
school facilities and cooperative school-park projects should be tried, he 
said, unless it were shown that children respond better in a rion-school situ- 
ation* 

Greater attractiveness in north side neighborhoods could be created by 
extension of a parikway system arid the creatlcn of a man-made lake, providing 
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a focus of beauty and recreation. The Brightbill report noted a lack of 
swinuning facilities on the north side; a swiwming pool has been planned for 
North East Athletic Field. 

"Ufee the u6e oi the law, the. pa/ik 

councils cao6e tinpAovetnent6 whefie the pfit&iaKe 

The park superintendent said that the effect of neighborhood recrea- 
tion councils on recreation programs is *'tremencious . V But not all neighbor 
hoods have residents willing or able to organize park recreation councils. 
Do parks in those neighborhoods suffer for lack of a group to lobby for 
improvements? Do park councils and year-round park services go together? 
Which comes first? The superintendent said that parks without councils do 
not suffer and that the function of the councils is to provide extra pro- 
grams and equipment beyond what might be considered basic standards for 
parks. 

The park staff is encouraged to assist development of park councils » 
as it is presently doing in the Grant and Elwell park neighborhoods. The. 
staff can anticipate park needs, work with residents and make joint pro- 
posals to submit to the elected park board. It should do so, the super- 
intendent says. 

‘TheAz no eiioht being made to develop a 
UecAealion} 6taii that l6 ^fuZtidl In handling 
mlnohlty p^oblemi.'* 

The Brightbill study reported that only 1/5 of the park budget has 
been devoted to recreation programming, a figure that is very low compared 
to 42i budgeted by another city of comparable size. Another 1/5 has been 
budgeted in the past for the city’s prize resource, its lakes. The budget 
situation will improve, it is thought, with some money from the new state 
sales tax being returned to the park system. (An additional 16% of the 
budget is spent on maintenance of skating and ski areas, the recreation 
director said. The park department does not presently get involved in 
renting or giving away skates, however.) 

The superintendent believes that recreation has been underplayed ex- 
cept when connected with the lakes and major park areas. If recreation 
were to roceiv© a greater emphasis and the staff given enough time, and 
encouragement to reach out to those they want to serve, all residents of , 
the city might participate in park programs more fully. A park hoard 

member points out that"forward-looking” park systems such as Philadel^ 

phia’s are actively Involved in reaching out and dealing with social prob- 
lems. Minneapolis seems more conservative and unimaginative in its 
recreation program, a friendly critic observes. 

No Indians are employed, even part-time, by the park and recreation 
department, although several Negroes and Jap anese-Amer leans are* All the 
department’s 600 to 1,500 employees (the number depends on the time of the 
year) are under Civil Service , a practice which the Brightbill report 
recommended changing. A recreation worker reported that he has been en- 
couraged by Civil Service and the park system to reach out into his park 
neighborhood to recruit some part-time staff to help with programs. 



"VopixZiUi boolu with JyidLLan^ ZncCude the High 
School Equivalency Tut lenlu,'' 



Minneapolis Indians use the Minneapolis Public Library only to a email 
extent. Use is virtually limited to two buildings, the main library and the 
Franklin branch, which is in the heart of the south side Indian community. 
Estimated use of the main library by Indians is less than 1% of all patrons. 
The children's librarian remembered seeing Indians in the children's room 
only when an entire school class had visited, and none were remembered as 
having attended the children's film program. (It is possible, of course, 
that Indians are not always recognized as being Indian.) 

At the weekly adult film program, which draws 300 tJ 700 patrons, not 
more than five persons were judged to be Indian. Some Indian adults fre- 
quented the lounge area; now that this has been converted into a popular 
and paperback book area, some of these persons have been observed reading 
books and newspapers. 

At the Franklin branch library, very close to Adams elementary school 
where Indians make up 23% of the students, the head librarian estimated that 
of her 100 to 150 patrons a day, about 10% were Indians. They came either 
to use library services, or to pass the time. Very few, perhcps 15 a week, 

checked out books. One or two Indian families who live on the same block 
are regarded as regular patrons in addition to some individual Indian users. 

The children's librarian said no Indian pre-school children were at- 
tending the story hour. The audience of the children's film program aver- 
ages about 10% Indian and the adult film program "very few." 

The Franklin librarian visited schools and cotmaunlty centers to acquaint 
neighborhood residents with the services available and lists films and pro- 
grams in newspapers and on signs in stores. 

During the summer of 1966, a community room at the branch was furnished 
through funds provided by the Office of Economic Opportunity. Part of the 
"target area library program," it supplied children's activities that summer 
and was advertised on the radio and with workers carrying "sandwich boards" 
in the neighborhood to attract children. The staff felt the program was 
successful. 

Programs held in the community room last year, but discontinued now. 
Include adult basic education for which there are no funds this year, and 
Project ENABLE - (weekly discussion groups for parents) . Both programs had 
Indian participation. The OEO funds were granted with the condition that 
the six-month project would not be refinanced; it was felt by OEO officials 
that money for such a program should come from the Library Services and Con- 
struction Act (through which the Minneapolis library is not eligible to 
receive funds). 

At present the community room is supervised during afternoon hours, 
and children may come and read and play records. With the assistance of 
Waite Neighborhood House, a small group of church women have a "books and 
apples" Informal reading program there with second graders from Adams school 
(of eight, only one is Indian). 
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SOCIAL SERVICES 



"Jt 6Q.zm ev^denX: . . ... thcut gJtoup 
mn.k and AccAcation ^zavIclza o/lq. not 
aJ^ay^ pAovtd2.d mo 6 t oxtoMtozly in 
the, aAe,oA whoA2. thzy aXiL 

when the Community Health and Welfare Council 
finished taking a close look at the community’s sociar 
agencies two years ago, it found serious gaps in ser- 
viced and broadcast a plea to these private agencies 
to fill the gap. The Council, which i the social 
welfare planning and coordinating body for Hennepin 
County,' pointed out that except for settlement houses 
which serve certain geographic areas, the agencies are 
supposed to serve the entire community whereVer need 
exists. It was evident, however, that concentrations 
of services did nOt exist in many of the areas that had 
the lowest Income, the most welfare cases', the most 
juvenile delinquency, the worst housing* the most family 
problems and the largest non-white population. Family 
counseling and other casework services were provided in 
areas further out from the center of the city than con- 
centrations of family problems (see the aOcompanylng 
map). "iNfhere there is no outreach on the part of the 
agency It is unlikely that these people will seek help 
through one of the voluntary agencies,” the report 
said. ' 

Scouting, YMCA and YWCA, and Camp Fire Girls had 
concentrated their efforts in outlying areas of the 
city, the report said. Although the report recognized 
that these programs may not have the same appeal in 
poverty areas as in more affluent areas and that their 
extension would create organizational problems, it 
pointed out that there was no concentration of services 
in areas troubled by juvenile delinquency. United Fund- 
sponsored camping programs suffered the same problems 
although it was pointed out that additional services ‘ 
were provided by parks and churches (in which Indian 
children have been found not to participate.) Neighbor- 
hoods where camping programs were most used (5% or more 




’’Social Profile of Minneapolis, Summary and Recommenda 
tlons,” Community Health and Welfare Council, 1966. 
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of the children had attended resident or day camp during the summer) are 
shown on the community services asp l?i this section. 

Despite the fact that the Community Health and Welfare Council study 
was based on a situation that existed several years ago, investigation for 
the present study does not show much change although some agencies appear 
to be scrambling to catch up. Inquiries of some community agencies show: 

Big Brothers have "few” Indian boys. They say they desperately need 
"big brothers." 

Big Sisters has "possibly eight" Indian girls. 

The Bovs cTub (24th and Blalsdell) does see Indian boys who may work 
for their membership If they can *t afford It. Of 15 boys In the wood shop* 
six were Indian. 

The Boy Scouts hope to add a staff member this spring to work with 
troops In the Inner city and sponsor them directly Instead of finding a 
sponsoring organization. It was hoped men from outside the areas would 
provide leadership . According to the staff » the policy for sponsoring 
organizations has been that the Scouts provide leadership but do not s'*®” 
sldlze the program. Whether the program can be adapted and expenses reduced 

to attract members remains to be seen. 

The Camp Fire Girls have "very few or no" Indians . 

family and Children *s Service »*have not seen an Indian here In three 

years." j u 

Girl Scouts do have Indian girls In their troops, they say, and have 

had conferences on how to reach more. Troops known to have Indian gii^ls . 
all appeared to be on the south side. A leader of one group, one-third of 
which was Indian, had an Indian mother assisting; she changed the program 
to adapt It to less parent time and money. 

Travelers Aid provided service at the bus depot where they say 20% 
of their caseload are Indian newcomers, some of them runaway youths who 
gi *0 helped to return to their homes. Those who need lodging are housed 
quite often at the YWCA or YMCA, and some are given financial help. 

The YWCA sees a few Indians In Its programs, principally In a bead- 
work class. Seven out of 35 members of the AFDC League which meets at the 

tWCA are Indian. *. 

The YMCA downtown had Indians attending a Friday night drop-ln center; 

they were transported from the Franklin and Chicago area. However, when 
another group was brought In from the north side, the Indian boys dropped 
out. Since that time, the YMCA has Instituted a program of street workers, 
one of whom Is an Indian working In the Franklln-Chlcago area, to make con- 
tacts and channel youth Into programs. The YMCA would like to set up ^ 
drop-ln centers In outlying neighborhoods In cooperation with other agencies, 
the director said. Gray-Y programs for grade school boys operate through six 
elementary schools, one of which Is Blaine. The after-school recreation 
program costs $2 a year. The West Central branch of the YMCA, at 33rd and 
Blalsdell, sees a few Indian boys In their Saturday "Adventure Club. 

Other (non-UnJted Fund) programs commented on the numbers of Indians 
they see: 

Volunteers of America: not many Indians. 

Catholic Welfare Services : very few. 

Lutheran Social Service ; very few. 

The Way community center: a few or less. 
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Project Motivation ; 20% of the grade school children in a oRS-to-one 
friendship program with University students are Indian* This is a YMCA 
program! 

The Citizens Community Centers served 46 7 Indiana in their first year 
of operation. Virtually all of the Indians came to two of the three cen- 
ters: the Southside Center where 10% of those served were Indian » or the 

Northslde Center where 5% were Indian. Only 17 Indians (2% of its clients 
during the first 11 months) used the Eastside Center. 

Volunteers Unlimited , a nroject of the Council of Negro Women to 
develop leadership in women while helping teenage girls; 2 Indian women 
from the south side completed the course (several more dropped out). 

Neighborhood Youth Corps ; 46 out of 1,078 in the in-school program; 

five or six out of 95 in the out-of-school program. 

(Although all of these agencies and programs are non-profit, business 
enterprises such as Dale Carnegie Courses , completed by 15 Indians in the 
last two and a half years, also serve the needs of some Indians.) 

The Health and Welfare Council's Community Information an d Referral 
Service provides information about the community's health, welfare and 
recreation resources to thousands of persons who inquire each year* This 
office serves "many Indians" and the staff says Indians seem as aware as 
other low-income groups about where services can be found, following up on 
referrals as well as others who use the services. The staff reports that 
Indians are most likely to come for legal, financial, health, housing or 
camp assistance, and least likely to inquire about day care, counseling and 
services for unmarried mothers. 

"I cum mdtfu^tand Indiana ^ pkCto^ophif; tke.y do 
not tfUnk It ntct&6<viy to be mlddZt ctcU6 . I tny 
to etnpha&tze a po6ttivc pfUZo6ophy, took io^ goats 
that make, them happy, teach them to tive ioith 
wkich a/LC neces6any»^' 

Whatever needs are unmet by other agencies, the settlement houses are 
commended by the Community Health and Welfare Council and have been granted 
significantly more money by United Fund in recent years. Settlement houses, 
on the north and south sides of the city have been reorganized recently as 
a result of changing neighborhoods and new concepts of what role settlement 
houses should play in their neighborhoods. Unity branch of Norths lde Settle- 
ment Services, which attracts many Indians on the north side, has become 
part of Northslde* Settlement Services and will leave its present location 
when a freeway is constructed. A decision has not been made about its 
future location* Waite Neighborhood House has become part of Fillsbury— 
Waite Neighborhood Services and will be moving into a new facility in the 
Greeley elementary school neighborhood. The boards of directors which are 
resulting from the mergers will include residents of the neighborhoods 
served. 

Unity branch of Northslde Settlement Services sees large numbers of 
Indians although it presently has no Indians on its staff. About half of 
the 75-100 children who come for the after school program and the 50 teen- 
agers who come in the evening are Indian, as are five out of 15 in the box- 
ing program. The director of group services reports that he sees about 15 
Indian youth (with perhaps five white and five Negro youth) using the gym 
every night. Unity branch facilities are used for Indian activities such as 
pow-wows sponsored by groups like the Upper Midwest American Center next 
door. 
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Few Indians are seen at other branches of Northslde Settlement Services 
(Wells Memorial and Glenwood) , reflecting the small numbers of Indians who 
live In those neighborhoods. 

'^JncUam to have, a iofan oi ho^titlty towa/id 

white, ^ocitty, pa&^tve but 6tfiong 7 cun 

dUccu/iaged by fiepeated laJUbjJiej^, with uZcohol 
pJiobtem in poAticuZoA.,” 

On the south side, Waite branch of Plllsbury-Walte Welghborhood Services 
sees many Indian persons who are usually referred to Waite's Indian worker, a 
position created on the recommendation of the Community Health and Welfare 
Council In 1955^ The Indian worker, an Indian himself .^ provides many emer- 
gency services and referrals, works with boys' basketball teams and Indian 
organizations, and has set up a speakers bureau. "Many" Indian children of 
grade school age participate In Waite's programs, but when they become teen- 
agers they tend to withdraw from e . Inter-raclal group unless the counselor 
Is an Indian, according to the director of neighborhood services. Currently, 
the teen-age group Is half Indian and half Negro. 

Plllsbury branch of Plllsbury-Walte Neighborhood Services and the Lorlng- 
Nlcollet Center, which Is also affiliated, attract fewer Indians. Most of the 
Indians served by Plllsbury are In the Seward-Longfellow area Into which more 
Indian families seem to be moving. Indian youths participate In a PAL program 
In which University students are ”pal%" of youths In Bryant and Phillips 
junior high schools. Plllsbury will move Into two new locations eventually, 
one In the Seward school-park complex and the other at 35th and Chicago. 

The Lorlng-Nlcollet Center , just across Highway 94 from Lorlng Park, 
has seen a change In Its clients since many Indians moved out of the neigh- 
borhood and the freeway was constructed. Indians make up about 5% of those 
who come to the center, slightly more than the racial sight count of Emerson 
school which the center mainly serves; 90 % of that school's students partici- 
pate In the Lorlng-Nlcollet program. The director reported that some who 
moved away continue to use the center, however. The teen-age group Is about 
10 to 15Z Indian. 

"Mo/lc time, should, be. 6pent talking to Indicm on. in 
a mom productive way [than preparing a &tudy). If 
people are truly concerned tiney can live in the sur- 
roundings and find out imediately all the terrible 
effect6 suffered by the poor, a penal attitude where 
poor people are not allowed to escape their poverty. 

— (a Volunteer In Service to America - VISTA) 



Five of 21 VISTA workers in Minneapolis last fall were working almost en- 
tirely with Indians. In the Franklin Avenue area, three VISTAs operate an 
Indian teen center. Two work on the north side in an area around the Upper 
Midwest Indian Center. 

VISTAs have no special preparation to work with Indians as part of their 
training. Of those Interviewed, several said Indian problems did not appear 
to be any different from the problems of other poor persons. "Too much is 
made of so-called Indian problems; rather, the problems are those of the poor, 
one commented. Most of these VISTA workers believe that a regulation which 
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GEOGRAPHIC CONCENTRATION OF JUVENILE DELINQUENCY COMPARED 
WITH GEOGRAPHIC CONCENTRATION OF SCOUTING SERVICES AND YMCA-YWCA SERVICES 



(150 or More per 1000 Population 

Age 7-17) 




Delinquency 
Scouting Services 



(25 or More per 1000 Population) 




Delinquency 
YMCA-YWCA Services 






GEOGRAPHIC CONCENTRATION OF 
MINNEAPOLIS YOUTH RECEIVING RESIDENT 
CAMPING AND DAY CAMPING SERVICES FROM 
UNITED FUND AGENCIES, 1963 



GEOGRAPHIC CONCENTRATION OF 
PERSONS RECEIVING FAMILY COUNSELING 
AND OTHER CASE WORK SERVICES FROM 
UNITED FUND AGENCIES, 1963-64 





Courtesy of Health and Welfare Council of Hennepin County 




















restricts their political activity hampers their effectiveness. 

Minneapolis VISTAs were first aaslgned to Hiawatha’s House of Bar- 
gains, an ambitious-sounding enterprise that operated mainly as a used 
clothing store. After they were withdrawn because It was felt their 
activities were too limited, they were reassigned to the American Indian 
Employment Center from which the teen center was an outgrowth. 

"The theme of the amp JU AmeAtaan tndiaiu. 

Bach aAoup oA. tAibe choodCA on Indian name 
and iSie campeAA leoAn dome of the Indian toAe 
of bygone day6,'* — - from a park board brochure, 

”1967 Summer Schedule” 

”Few If any” Indian children attended day camps sponsored by the 
Minneapolis Park and Recreation Department , and none were reported at- 
tending YMCA day camps although some Indian children attend camps spon- 
sored by settlement houses. 

The city parks sponsor three day camps which are publicized through 
the schools and playgrounds. The cost for a five-day period Is $8.75. 

A recreation staff person commented that this fee discourages the regis- 
tration of low-income children, of whom the camps see very few. The 
park department does not c^fer scholarships Itself nor does It use 
other scholarships which are available In "virtually any amount” accord- 
ing to the Community Information and Referral Service of United Fund. 

Staff persons explained that the parks do not have the personnel or 
structure to screen applicants, a function the schools perform for 
settlement houses and might also be willing to do for the park system. 

Three day camps are operated by YMCA branch offices. The cost Is 
$32 for two weeks with some scholarships available. The camps are pub- 
licized by YMCA members, social workers and lay groups. A staff member 
felt It Is characteristic of low-income families to be hesitant about 
going to unfamiliar places. He said there were no Indian youth In day or 
residence camps or serving as counselors last summer. 

Settlement houses also have camping programs with costs based on 
a sliding scale of $3 to $22 for ten days, baaed on ability to pay. 
Scholarships are also available and may be granted by school principals. 

Plllsbury-Walte Neighborhood Services reported that out of 259 
children attending day camp, 24 were Indian. A staff person reported 
that recruiting campers Is difficult; even though the schools distribute 
Information and home calls are made, it Is difficult to persuade low- 
income parents to consider sending children to camp. They automatically 
assume they can't afford It, she said. 

Plllsbury-Walte also has two residence camps for children from 
eight years of age, family camping and counseling scholarships which allow 
teenagers to earn their way. A staff member at Waite estimated that 10 to 
20Z of their campers were Indian; however. In the family camping periods 
Appeared to be no Indian families at all. He said he had not 
experienced difficulty In getting children to go to camp. 



Unity branch of Northside Settlement Services , which operates a day camp with 
Phyllis Wheatley Community Center, reported many Indian youth in attendance. The 
number of Indians participating was said by a staff member to be proportionate 
with the neighborhood population. To build Interest In the camp, the staff 
visited schools and homes to recruit applicants. 



"We 4epa/LcUe, them {on xejb eAvations ) but expect 

llirough the years, one of the first resources many Minneapolis 
Indians have turned to for help has been the United Church Committee on 
Indian Work, recently renamed the Department of Indian Work of the 
Minnesota Council of Churches. It has been estimated that the agency 
sees between 800 and 1,000 Minneapolis Indian families and individuals 
a year. 

Initiated 14 years ego for the purpose of relating Indian families 
to exis ting local churches, its main function has now come to be one of 
counseling and referral to social service agencies. Limited emergency 
supplies are also available. 

The stated purposes of the department are to cooperate with the 
Indian coming into the urban community so he will "achieve his right- 
ful mieasure of dignity^ a^ self-support;" to involve local churches 
with Indians through "friendly guidance and counsel* " to refer clients 
to appropriate agencies; to encourage and help coordinate all "appropri- 
ate" efforts to work with the Indian so as to avoid confusion and dupli- 
cation; and to maintain contact with reservation leaders in order to 
help Indiahs who move back and forth. 

A staff member said that most of her requests are for help with 
housing and that she has frequent contact with the housing authority 
and real estate people, some of whom call her when they list rental 
property. On a typical day last winter, the welfare department called 
asking if she cOuld help a family moving from a furnished apartment 
into an unfurnished public housing unit. She arranged to request con- 
tributions of furnishings in the bulletin of a church which had helped 
before. Other things which occupied that day were: 

— arranging to place a nine-year old child in a church-sponsored 
children's facility. The child had been living with her grandfather in 
Minneapolis in a situation which had steadily deteriorated and was upset 
An appointment at General Hospital was arranged to see if the child 
needed medical attention. 
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— counseling with a volunteer who had been working with an Indian 
individual . 



— finding emergency help for three destitute Indians. After alerting 
the relief office, she located emergency supplies at her office and at Waite 
branch settlement house whose Indian worker accompanied the persons to the 
relief office. 



— discussing a problem of a family separation with a Detroit Lakes 
social worker and arranging for housing for the family's two daughters, who 
were working in Minneapolis. 



writing letters requesting college scholarships. 
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— taking an ill woman back to the hospital. 

The Department of Indian Work staff consists of a director who is an 
Alaskan Indian, two staff persons formerly employed by their denominations 
as Indian workers, an Indian social worker and a secretary-receptionist. 

The agency also has a St. Paul office where one of the Indian staff members 
and an assistant work with an estimated 150 to 200 Indian families in St. 

Paul. The department currently has a yearly budget of $45,000 and, with its 
new status, will have an equal voice with other departments of the 18-denom- 
Iratlon state Council of Churches. 

Local churches and religious organizations are active in many different 
ways in terms of serving Indian needs. 

The Church Women United Chapter of the Greater Minneapolis Council of 
Churches sponsors the Broken Arrow Service Guild , an interracial sewing 
group which meets weekly at Waite branch settlement house. The group sponsors 
bazaars and dinners as a benefit for a student aid fund for Indian students. 



The Plymouth Youth Center on the north side reported that of 75 persons 
seen by a staff worker dally, about 20 are Indians. Lorlng-Nlcollet center 
on the south side is also church supported. Although activities are planned 
for all, a staff worker noted Indian youths from reservation areas clearly 
preferred to stay together. 

I Church- sponsored Operation Youth brought spontaneous, creative activ- 

ities to the north side last summer, including painting of the Upper Midwest 
American Indian Center basement with psychedelic designs in fluorescent paint 
for a teen center. 

A storefront building on Franklin Avenue houses the Episcopal Neighbor - 
hood Center . About half of the persons who come there are Indian. There is 
an after-school program, a two-momlngs-a-week nursery school and two adult 
groups which are racially integrated. Some Indian' women initiated a weekly 
religious service there. 



The American Indian Evangelical Church on the north side sponsors a 
Thanksgiving service whose participants are invited to wear traditional 
dress. This group is eighteen years old. 




Missionaries are also active In Indian neighborhoods • They give 
material help such as layettes and food. Some have worked with athletic 
teams at the Upper Midwest American Indian Center. They said they can 
furnish some of the answers to the Indians* problems, but one missionary 
mentioned his difficulty in keeping contact with Indians: *’They move 

often and it is difficult to keep track of them." 

The Salvation Army family service office in downtown Minneapolis 
says half of its clients are Indian. It offers emergency help with 
food and rent payment. 

Religious institutions in *'skid row" areas - the Nicollet Island 
missions - see some Indian men and women who are homeless and who seem 
to have been bypassed by society in general. About one**fourth of the 
persons seen by the House of Charity , the Minneapolis Revival Mission 
and the Salvation Army’s Harbor Light are Indian. The missions offer 
a place to sleep, meals, clothing, jobs, medical care and programs 
such as the halfway house and Alcoholics Anonymous. Free clothing, 
layettes and vitamins are also available to women at one mission. 
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THE INDIAN CENTER 
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"The Indian Center dcveZopi.ng In l\lnno,apotU today 

oAQ. the. moAt vttaZ ^zAvtceM heZptng the. Indian 

pe.ople. adjuAt to both city Hie. and to American 
Aoclety. Thl6 l6 the. moAt loglcat and moAt e.Ue.ctlve. 
me.anA oi KcaJU.y reaching the Indian The Indian 

wantA to eoAjn kiA own way while retaining hiA 
dignity and cultuAe,*' — - (a settlement house worker) 

For years , the dream of many Minneapolis Indians has been the estab- 
lishment of an Indian center. The Upper Midwest American Indian Center 
opened seven years ago when a group by that name incorporated as a non-profit 
organization. Through the following years, the center existed in various 
locations supported by that group and sponsored pow-wows and athletic 
teams. Only in the past year have funds for a staff been provided by the 
Office of Economic Opportunity (OEO) . 

Proposals for an Indian center have been made through the years by such 
groups as the Minnesota Council of Churches and a committee organized by an 
Indian member of the Minneapolis anti-poverty committee in an attempt to 
build support for projects that would serve the needs of the Indian people. 
The most recent proposal was drafted and formally proposed by the staff of 
Hennepin County Economic Opportunity Committee (predecessor of Mobilization 
of Economic Resources, MOER) at the request of Indian people in Minneapolis. 
This proposed center would have been a large facility with a staff of nine, 
three aides and a branch in St. Paul. The center’s staff would have focused 
on job training and employment, although a few would have worked in housing, 
social services referral and leisure time programs. It would have cost about 
$100,000 and was proposed just prior to a federal government announcement 
that no new projects, would be authorized by the national agency because of 
lack of funds. The result was that an agreement was made with the local 
Citizens Community Centers to use $30,000 of their funds for what the OEO 
called a special Indian outreach center, the present Upper Midwest American 
Indian Center facility. 

Poverty program funds have been used for a staff which has normally 
consisted of a director, assistant director (community organizer), social 
worker, three neighborhood aides and a youth director (nearly all have been 
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Indian) . The Upper Midwest American Indian Center organization pays the rent 
for the facility which was formerly the day care center of Unity Settlement 
Association. 

The staffed center, which opened April 1, 1967, reached 864 Indian 
families with information, referral and follow-up in the first five months. 
Referrals late last fall were averaging 75% successful in relation to persons 
getting to the place of referral; aides often go with them. 

The center's program has included; 

A late spring effort to tutor Indian children needing help in studying 
for final exams. 

A bi-monthly newsletter. 

A summer program for grade school children which drew between 40 and 60 

children daily - supplies for a lunch program donated by a church and buses 

for field trips paid for with OEO funds. 

A teen program five nights a week and a weekend dance given with the help 

of VISTA workers, attracting 70 or more young people. The dances are racially 

integrated, the teen council all Indian. 

Formation of an Indian Alcoholics Anonymous chapter. 

Family Might activities. 

A sewing club. 

A recreation and drama club for children. 

An Indian Advancement Association, a social group. 

A tutorial commission of Indian adults was Instituted to draw up a pro- 
posal for a one-to-one program with college students or adult volunteers work- 
ing to motivate and help Indian children. School officials helped them. Em- 
phasis was on guidance from the adult Indian community to orient the volunteers 
and help solve problems. The project, entitled Service to American Indian 
Resident Students (STAIRS), started late in the fall with 15 children, mostly 
from Blaine elementary school. Two orientation meetings were held for volun- 
teers. A similar program is being started on the south side. The center is 
awaiting approval of an expanded STAIRS program, financed through the Pilot 
City center, which would employ an Indian as the project director. 

” ..... thoAe. no gfizaWi oaqxl oi ooncwn Ion. tht 
Jndi^ peopZe Jthan £iat ongaiUsUng thm6oZu&6 o6 an 
Indian comuni^ and ci onganizing £km6zJivts into the. 
i/ytgzn. comunity, Thue ntu6t be con<uunAe.nt afionX, The. 
(UfiicattieA oi achieving eithen. ..... i6 beyond the 
imaginings of those not intimateiy involved in the iiie 
ol the Indian community and not knowledgeable about Indian 
histony,” — - report of the first five months. Upper Midwest 
American Indian Center > . 

In addition to program, community organization has received major atten- 
tion. Such efforts are often discouraging. For instance, the center staff 
reported that only 38 Indians appeared at a widely promoted meeting in November 
to discuss opportunities and proposals. Only 15 showed up at a meeting set up 
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for Indians to discuss the Model Nleghhorhood program. But, according 
to the staff, there have been such encouraging signs as: 

— representation on boards of the anti-poverty program. 

— the planning of the STAIRS tutorial project. 

— a new parent discussion group. 

— a group Interested In an Upward Bound program for Indian school 
children. 

— an American Indian Federation, a coalition of Indian groups which 
hopes Indians can unite and speak out. 

— Minneapolis Committee on American Indian Affairs, a task force 
appointed by the Mayor, which hopes to become a subcommittee of the 
recently created Minneapolis Commission on Human Relations. 



"Indian people rmut develop and admiviUtvi 
thelA own pKogAam&, Indiana mut be allowed to 
realize tkelfi own leadeA^hlp ^elnioKced by theVi 
own value& and peA^onal expkes^ionA." — Indian 
Employment Center report, April, 1967 

The numbers of referrals and the size and scope of programs carried 
on through any Indian center are one measure of success. Another measure- 
ment Is the Institution Itself and the effort that brought It Into being. 
It Is Important to realize that the will for a center came from Indian 
persons and that Indians are running It themselves In their own way. 

The Idea of an Indian center has become a matter for public Interest 
because of suggested use of public or private agency funds. (In some 
cities, such centers are financed at least In part through local United 
Funds.) Some In the non-Indian community have questioned the usefulness 
of an Indian center. Does an Indian center discourage Indian participa- 
tion In services offered to the entire community? Or Is It needed because 
community services have not been made to serve Indian needs? Should 
Indians receive special treatment? Will a center foster dependency or 
Independence? Will It realistically fit Indians Into a new way of life 
or retard assimilation? 

In spite of such discussion, a center has come Into being with the 
backing of Indian people. It offers a point of contact for Indians with 
non-Indians. It offers friendship and counsel to newcomers and a channel 
for assistance and donations from outside the Indian community. It pro- 
vides a place where agencies can reach persons they want to serve. 



The concept of an Indian center is strongly supported by many Indians 
as a means of self-expression and self-identity and can have social bene- 
fits through such efforts as community organization which do not seem 
possible in any other context. It can reach out with education about 
Indians and about Indian values and needs and, in so doing, can broaden 
and enrich the outlook of the entire community. 



‘The 6ocLologiaxZ JUWuUuJie JU voZuminotu on the 
Hjote oi ethntc and AeUgtotu mino^Utle6 uxLtkCn the 
U,S, and it abundantly confirms the notion that foA, 
mo6t pe/L6on6 adaptation to uAban society wa& via 
collectivities naXhen. than as dlspoAote Individuals, 
Italians, lAlsh, Jem, Poles, and so on, each at- 
tempted to reconstitute uUthln the urban environment 
a miniature of their village life within the old 
country. The notion of traditional Indian cjulture 
may be an anthropological myth, but an even grosser 
fallacy Is the notion that Indians can rise above 
poverty and adapt to urban society by bel^ deprived 
of their right to maintain an Indian society and a 
sense of Indian Identity, “ — Drs. Murray and 
Rosalie Wax 
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SUMMARY 



"..... What Ahoiltd Jndlam be t/iging to do? 

AA^tnUZate.? Btc^ on tho. Kt&e/Lvatlon? What 
^houtd comuyutlu be t/iytng to do? ?Ax>vldz 
&pzcAjoJUztd ^zA.\)lcQt to IncUayu? Adapt pKt&znt 
to meet Jndtan n6.zd&? Tbe/te culz no 
zoiy ayiAweJUo LCkz aZZ peoples, thz Indian 
tA,za&uAU and cJUng& to hXt OAtgtn&o UnZlkz 
6omz, a majoa position o^ kU cuttunz jU 
anachA.ont6tlc, StiZZ, acczptabZz ^oZutiom 
must be iound to pn. 2 t 2 A.vz thz dignity and pno- 
motz thz Month o^ thz Indian," — Minnesota 
Indian Resources Directory 

This study has considered some of the community's agencies and their 
difficulty in helping Indian people. One difficulty noted is that Indians 
do not use some agencies for such reasons as lack of contact, the agency's 
middle class orientation or inconvenient location . Some agencies seem to 
provoke distrust and cynicism by what seems to Indians to be complicated 
official procedures, repeated referrals. Impersonal contacts and few 
tangible results. (An Indian worker once spoke of an agency where Indians 
are referred from one office to another until they get tired and go home.) 
Some cannot serve Indians because of strict eligibility requirements 
based on length of residence. Some serve few because Indians have not 
been educated to want the services they offer. 

Some agencies are staffed by persons who expressed difficulties in 
communicating with Indians, a fact demonstrated by responses to League 
Interviews (in the appendix of this study) . Seventy^three of 223 persons 
interviewed admitted they did not feel as successful with their Indian 
clients as with their non-Indian clients. 

Especially in the case of new arrivals, Indians may have become ac- 
customed to special services for Indians and are reluctant to use commun- 
ity services for this reason. Occasionally, this reluctance seems to be 
reinforced by the belief of agency employees that Indian needs should be 
and will be served by the Bureau of Indian Affairs or Indian hospitals. 




Other inaccurate notions persi«st such as the idea that Indians receive pay- 
ments simply for being Indian or that only Indians are allowed to harvest 
wild rice (only about 1/8 of the harvesters in Minnesota are Indian) . 

However, some agencies have started reaching out to persons who haven't 
been coming to them. Others are planning such programs or would like to, if 
additional staff and funds were to become available. Such changes are seen 
by some as effects of the civil rights movement and poverty programs. In- 
creasing numbers of agencies are interested in staff training concerning 
Indians. Some of these turn to Indian people themselves to be teachers or 
set up Indian advisory committees. 

Easing of residence requirements governing eligibility for services 
would generally benefit Indians. The public housing residence requirement 
could be changed only with the approval of the U.S. Department of Housing 
and Urban Development. Residence requirements governing welfare and non- 
emergency care at General hospital would reqpire changes by the state legis- 
lature . Although local action alone can not change these requirements , 
there is evidence that their application could be relaxed. 

Because of a focus on urban problems , little mention has been made in 
this study of the Bureau of Indian Affairs, restricted by Congress to serv- 
ing reservation areas . Services to Minneapolis Indians have increased during 
the past twenty years even though the policy has remained unchanged. Once 
rejected by the BIA as a "relocation center" because the city's economy de- 
manded mainly a highly skilled labor supply, Minneapolis has a proportion- 
ately bigger budget for its Employment Assistance branch than most area 
offices. It also has the only BIA financed employment center for urban 
Indians in the country. Certainly, at least part of the change has been 
caused by pressure of local Indians and the fact that reservation Indians 
have continued to move to Minneapolis on their own. 

The conviction that more Bureau of Indian Affairs funds should be used 
to help the city's Indians (which led Indians to picket the BIA area office 
two years ago) has been expressed recently in a resolution passed by the 
American Indian Federation of the Twin Cities, a coalition of Indian groups. 
This resolution calls for changes in the BIA so that "equal services may be 
given to American Indians in off-reservation areas (and) that this additional 
service would in no way interfere with or detract from the services now being 
offered American Indians on reservations." The resolution notes that changes 
would have to come by an act of Congress . "We feel that the resolution truly 
represents the feeling of Twin City Indians," a statement from the area of- 
fice said, adding that increased appropriations would be necessary for any 
additional services. Whether a consensus of the city's Indians, as reflected 
by the Federation , can force a change in federal policy , and whether Congress 
will decide special help is needed and through which agency it should be 
channeled, remains to be seen. 

This study has established clearly that the staffs of many agencies have 
a strong concern for improving their services to Indians. Some of the changes 
which could help them do so have been suggested, and if the community ex- 
presses its support, they can be Implemented. The opportunity to work coop- 
eratively exists in such groups as the Indian federation and the Indian com- 
mittee appointed by Mayor Naftalln. It is hoped that this study will be an 

impetus to work together for "acceptable solutions to serve the dignity 

and promote the worth of the Indian." 
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APPENVJX 



AMERICAN INDIAN EMPLOYMENT CENTER: INFORMATION ABOUT APPLICANTS 

(Source: Six-Month Report, November, 1966 - April, 1967) 

Information on all 527 applicants: 

175 were veterans of military service. (Three of these were women.) 
127 had received assistance from the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 

112 owned automobiles. 

253 had telephones. 

28 had physical handicaps. 

168 expressed a desire for training. 

85 had debts. This figure does not Include personal debts. 



Degree of Indian ancestry 

Less than ^ A 

k to h 91 

h to full A25 

White A 

Negro 1 

Unknown 2 

Length of residence in Twin Cities 
Less than 30 days 136 

1-3 months A2 

3-6 months AO 

6 -12 months 53 

1- 2 years A1 

2- 5 years 56 

5 -10 years 68 

More than 10 years 87 

Unknown A 

Highest grade completed 

Third to sixth grade 13 

Seventh grade 28 

Eighth grade 8A 

Ninth grade 86 

Tenth grade 101 

Eleventh grade 105 

Twelfth grade 95 

High school equivalency 15 



Marital status 

Single 275 

Married 17 A 

Separated A3 

Divorced 17 

Widowed 9 

Unknown 9 

Age range of applicants 

Under 18 years 80 

19-21 years 98 

22 - 30 years 16A 

31 - 35 years 58 

36 - AO years 53 

A1 - A5 years 38 

A6 - 50 years 16 

Over 50 years 18 

Unknown 2 

Other education and training 
Business school 2 

Vocational training 39 

College 9 



These totals do not Indicate 
completion of courses. Ap- 
plicants with the least formal 
education tended to be the oldest 



AMERICAN INDIAN EMPLOYMENT CENTER: INFORMATION ABOUT APPLICANTS 



Information on all 327 applicants (continued) : 



Some specific employment Interests 



Indicated 

"Anything*' 125 
Factory 125 
General labor 37 
Warehouse 38 
Machine operator 26 
Hospital aide/domestic 21 
Welder 17 
Office work 10 
Truck driver 10 
Janitor 9 
Auto mechanic/service 8 
Construction/trades 8 
Printer ^ 
Sewing A 
Request for temporary work 8 
No response A6 



Tribal identification 

Chippewa A68 
Sioux 42 
Winnebago 3 
Arlkara 2 
Cherokee 1 
Oneida 3. 
Oneida-Menominee 1 
Menominee 1 
Tlingit 1 
PoncA 1 
Omaha 1 
Negro-Blackfeet 1 
(White A) 



Number of referrals to jobs 
One referral 287 

Two referrals 73 

Three referrals 22 

Four referrals H 

Four stre referrals 8 

Pending/no referrals 71 

Other referrals 

Youth Opportunity Center 30 

On-The-Job-Training 37 

Manpower Development 

Training 7 

TCOIC A 

Vocational Rehabilitation 7 

BIA 1 

Travelers Aid 2 

(Financial assistance only) 9 

Legal Aid Society 3 

Place of birth 

Minnesota reservations A27 

Wisconsin 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Alaska 
Canada 
Mississippi 
Kentucky 
Washington 
Washington, D.C. 1 

Oklahoma 1 

Minneapolis 10 

St. Paul 1 



38 

16 

26 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 



Information on 175 applicants with military service (172 men, 3 women): 



48 owned automobiles. 

83 had telephones. 

70 harvested wild rice. 

62 had received assistance from the BIA. 

Length of time in the Twin Cities Marital status 



Less than 30 days 


51 


Married 


1 - 3 months 


13 


Single 


3-6 months 


16 


Separated 


6 -12 months 


15 


Divorced 


1 - 2 years 


11 


Unknown 


2-5 years 


18 




5 -10 years 


25 




More than 10 years 


25 




Unknown 


1 






80 

71 

16 

7 

1 
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Information on the 20 applicants still employed at the end of six mnnfhe! 

7 owned automobiles. 

9 had been in the military ciervice 

5 had debts at the time of their application. 

6 harvested wild rice 



11 were married, 7 were single and 
spouses . 

Age range of 20 still employed 



(Youngest, 16 - Oldest, 50) 

Under 21 years 6 
21 - 30 years 11 
31 •> 40 years 1 
Over 40 years 2 

Place of birth - reservation 

White Earth 6 
Red Lake 4 
Leech Lake 4 
Sisseton 3 
Flandreau 1 
Mllle Lacs 2 



(16 were Chippewa, 4 were Sioux) 



2 were separated from their 



Length of time in the Twin Cities 
(Range: 1 day to 23 years) 



Less than 30 days 2 
Less than one year 10 
1-5 years 4 
More than 5 years 6 

Highest grade completed 

Sixth grade 1 
Eighth grade 2 
Ninth grade 4 
Eleventh grade 6 
Twelfth grade 2 
High school equivalency 1 
High school graduate 4 



(Two applicants had attended 
college and two attended business 
school.) 
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RESPONSES TO LEAGUE INTERVIEWS WITH AGENCY STAFF MEMBERS 

The following tables of teaponses are the result of 
by 50 members Of the Kinaeapolis League of Women Voters with 223 persons to 
the coJUnunlty who work directly with American Indies. 
tog the Interviews were exactly as stated here. The answers, which 
free responses, were later grouped Into commonly occurring ““**8"“®' “ 

Instances where several answers were given In response to a *1“®®““' “JP 
one could be recorded. The coding and processing of ***®®® ’ f, J 
was done by the Training Center for Community Programs at the Dnlverslty of 

Minnesota. 

The interviewers worked cooperatively with Uague co^lttee Prepa^”8 
material for this study, although committee m^bera ”®“ !;“ 
many persona other than those who were interviewed. In some «®®®®! *“® 
policy and views expressed by top staff officials were opto os . , 

fared from those expressed in interviews with the staff member., 
agencies. Those Interviewed were usually selected at the recommendation o 

their superiors. 

Interviews in the employment field were carried out mainly at the 
MinneLta State Employment Service, the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
AsslstaLe branch, thrAmerican Indian Employment Center and private emplt y 

ment agencies. 

Education interviews were done almost entirely within J**® “J™®®P““® 
Public School system with classroom teachers, counselors and admlnistrato s. 

Interviews for the health section were done mainly at the MinMapolis 
Health Department, Hennepin County General Hospital and with visiting nurses. 

Justice section interviews were carried out mostly with Minneapolis 
pollcelJ^n! probaSon officers. County Home School, Juvenile Center and Min- 
naapolis Workhouse personnel. 

Public Welfare interviews were done almost entirely at the Hennepin 
County Welfare Department and the Minneapolis Division of Public Relief. 

Other interviews are included to a "miscellaneous" category. ®®8® J”" 
six interviews to the field of housing and the remainder 

1 » /srnmnim'iLrv necnciGS such 88 scttlciftcnt houses 8 che Minneapolis 

“biirubrary. repreLntatlves of religious organizations and Volunteers to 

Service to America. 

The interviews registered what these individuals said. "What 
wrote Dr Frank C. Miller, anthropologist, who was a consultant for this s u y, 
"is any eviluation of the validity of their views about what the 
^ and In eeneral what the social situation of the Indian is. People 

X wornn^lto-servlng agencies cannot necessarily be taken to^e -^perts 
™ Indians since they may suffer from various stereotypes ..... Some reveal 

On the other hand, at many points the people interviewed 
Jet^af llood ^deStandtorof cultural reasons for differences to behavior." 
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Justice 


Educa- 

tion 


Employ- 

ment 


Health 


Public 

Welfare 


Misc. 




Number of interviews 


43 


62 


24 


24 


29 


41 


1) 


"What is your position 
within the agency?" 

No answer 


0.0% 


4.8% 


0.0% 


0.0% 


3.5% 


0.0% 




Volunteer 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


12.5 


0.0 


14.6 




Paid aide, pre-professional 0.0 


0.0 


OoO 


4.2 


6.9 


0.0 




Clerical 


2.3 


0.0 


8.3 


12.5 


0.0 


2.4 




Administrator 


2.3 


0.0 


0.0 


4.2 


0.0 


2.4 




Manager or professional 
usually operating in the 
office 


67.4 


66.1 


62.5 


45.8 


62.1 


39.0 




Manager or professional 
usually operating out 
in the community 


23.3 


0.0 


8.3 


0.0 


3.5 


2.4 




Manager or professional 
(not specified) 


4.7 


0.0 


0.0 


8.3 


6.9 


0.0 




At top or near top of 
organisation 


0.0 


29.0 


20.8 


12.5 


17.2 


39.0 


2) 


"Are you yourself Indian?" 
No answer 


0.0 


16.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 




No 


100.0 


84.0 


75.0 


87.5 


96.5 


90.2 




Yes 


0.0 


0.0 


20.8 


12.5 


3.5 


9.8 




Other 


0.0 


0.0 


4.2 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


3) 


"About how many persons 
do you work with in an 
average day?" 

No answer 


2.3 


4.8 


8.3 


4.2 


3.5 


2.4 




5 or less 


9.3 


0.0 


16.7 


0.0 


20.7 


4.9 




6 to 10 


9.3 


3.2 


8.3 


12.5 


24.1 


7.3 




11 to 25 


44.2 


24.1 


29.2 


33.3 


34.5 


12.2 




26 to 50 


16.3 


32.2 


12.5 


16.7 


6.9 


31.7 




51 to 100 


13.9 


6.4 


8.3 


8.3 


3.5 


2.4 




101 or more 


4.7 


17.7 


4.2 


12.5 


0.0 


21.9 




Very indefinite, it varies 
Don't know 


0.0 


8.0 


12.5 


12.5 


3.5 


2.4 




0.0 


3.2 


0.0 


0.0 


3.5 


9.8 




Not applicable 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


4.9 


A) 


"Of the persons you work with, 
about how many are American 
Indians?" 

No answer 4.7 


9.7 


4.2 


0.0 


3.5 


7.3 




Hard or impossible 
to say 


0.0 


6.5 


0.0 


12.5 


13.8 


0.0 




None, or virtually none 


0.0 


4.8 


0.0 


0.0 


20.7 


2.4 




Very few 


9.3 


16.1 


12.5 


8.3 


13.8 


12.2 




Less than 5% 


30.2 


19.3 


12.5 


62.5 


6.9 


24.4 




6 to 10% 


23.3 


14.5 


16.7 


12.5 


17.2 


9.8 




11 to 25% 


23.3 


11.3 


12.5 


0.0 


20.7 


,12.2 




25% and above 


9.3 


0.0 


8.3 


4.2 


3.5 


12.2 




All, or virtually all 


0.0 


17.7 


33.3 


0.0 


0.0 


19.5 
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5) ”Why do Indians come to you? ” 

No answer 

Need help (general) 

Need help (specifically 
related to services of 
agency) 

Required to, referral, etc. 
Want to 

"They don't come to me, 

I go to them" 

"I don't see any" 

They don't, or seldom do 
For education and related 
services 
Not applicable 

6) "What problems do they seem 

to have?" 

No answer 

Don't know, or no different 
from others 
Problems of cultural 
adjustment 
Problems of city 
adjustment 

Problems of poverty ; 

domestic problems 
Health problems 
Drinking problems 
Don't communicate; 

passive, shy 
Educational and employ- 
ment problems 
Lack of aggressiveness. 
Initiative, identity, 
leadership 

7) " How do- you deal with these 

problems?^ 

No answer 

"I don't" (or "can't") 
"Idon't, but refer them to 
others" 

Give temporary, perhaps 
material help 
Give the services this 
agency offers, including 
referral in some cases 
Try to give special help 
Same as we deal with 
problems of others 



4.7Z 


6.7% 


7.0 


0.0 


32.5 


22.6 


53.5 


4.8 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.6 


2.3 


4.8 


0.0 


59.7 


0.0 


0.0 



2.3 


9.7 


0.0 


9.7 


7.0 


8.0 


4.7 


3.2 


32.6 


21.0 


0.0 


4.8 


25.6 


0.0 


9.3 


11.3 


18.6 


29.0 


0.0 


3.2 



4.7 


16.1 


4.7 


1.6 


13.9 


3.2 


18.6 


1.6 


44.2 


35.5 


4.7 


35.5 


9.3 


6.5 



0.0% 


0.0% 


0.0 


0.0 


91.7 


91.7 


0.0 


4.2 


0.0 


0.0 


4.2 


4.2 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


4.2 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 



0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


12.5 


8.3 


0.0 


12.5 


4.2 


4.2 

4.2 

16.7 


25.0 

29.2 

16.7 


12.5 


4.2 


33.3 


8.3 


8.3 


0.0 


4.2 

12.5 


16.7 

0.0 


0.0 


4.2 


0.0 


4.2 


50.0 

29.2 


50.0 

12.5 


4.2 


12.5 



OcOZ 


o.oz 


3.5 


2.4 



82.8 


58.5 


6.9 


0.0 


0.0 


21.9 


0.0 


4c9 


3.5 


0.0 


3.5 


2.4 


0.0 


7.3 


0.0 


2.4 



3.5 


4.9 


3.5 


19.5 


6.9 


9.8 


3.5 


4.9 


31.0 


19.5 


31.0 


2.4 


3.5 


7.3 


0.0 


2.4 


17.2 


24.4 


0.0 


4.9 



6.9 


9.8 


3.5 


7.3 


0.0 


9.8 


3.5 


4.9 


55.2 


41.5 


24.1 


24.4 


6.9 


2.4 
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8) ^’ Generally speaking, do the 
Indians you see have 
special problems different 



rou see?" 
No answer 


O.OZ 


6.5% 


4.2Z 


4.2% 


0.0% 


2.4% 


No, or don't know 


9.3 


11.3 


4.2 


16.7 


fi 


29 o3 


Same as any other In 
poverty group 


7.0 


24.2 


0.0 


8.3 


3.5 


7.3 


Don't know "way around" 
or where resources are 


0.0 


0.0 


4.2 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Less communication ("They 
don't understand me" or 
vice versa) 


18.6 


3.2 


4.2 


8.3 


6.9 


2.4 


Less money , seem poorer 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


6.9 


2.4 


Are more mobile, come and 
go 


0.0 


4.8 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Don't keep appointments, 
unreliable, school 
truancy, drop out 


0.0 


3.2 


4.2 


8.3 


0.0 


0.0 


Are more hostile^ resent- 
ful, angry toward whites 
(sometimes due to white 
prejudice) 


0.0 


0.0 


4.2 


4.2 


3.5 


7.3 


Have more drinking prob- 
lems 


11.6 


0.0 


16.7 


12.5 


6.9 


2.4 


Passive; unagresslve; 
apathetic; little self- 
confidence, self-concept, 
or motivation 


9.3 


11.3 


29.2 


4.2 


6.9 


7.3 


Less oriented to city life 
transition from rural to 
urban 


9 

4.7 


4.8 


16.7 


4.2 


24.1 


9.8 


Transition from a differ- 
ent culture, values 


16.3 


20.9 


0.0 


0.0 


10.3 


14.6 



More serious personal 
problems - health, employ* 



ment, broken homes, poor 
housing 


16.3 


4.8 


0.0 


8.3 


10.3 


7.3 


Less well educated 


0.0 


0.0 


8.3 


8.3 


6s9 


4.9 


Lack time consciousness 


2.3 


4.8 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Less trusting 


4.7 


0.0 


0.0 


8.3 


0.0 


2.4 


Are unde r-adile vers 


0.0 


0.0 


4.2 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Lack residency, transporta- 
tion, telephones 0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


4.2 


0.0 


0.0 



9) ” If an Indian Is new to the 
city, what problems of ad- 



faces? 












No answer 


13.9 


14.5 


4.2 


0.0 


6 #9 


Crowded and poor housing 


7.0 


6.5 


0.0 


0.0 


10.3 


Can't find a job 


2.3 


0.0 


0.0 


4.2 


0.0 



7.3 

2.4 

0.0 
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9) Continued 

Orientation to city 
and/or Its Institutions, 
feelings of Isolation cmd 
Insecurity 16 • 3% 

"They don't Integrate" 7.0 

Can't find resources to 
help them 0*0 

Has to learn how to handle 
money 0*0 

Has to learn transporta- 
tion system 0.0 

Time concept 0.0 

Culture conflict, differ- 
ent values (motivation) 11.6 

Has to become more ag- 
gressive 0.0 

Hard to raise children In 
the city 0.0 

Associate with "bad" Indi- 
ans, fall In with wrong 
crowd 2.3 

Kinship system - too gener- 
ous (but not necessarily 
a negative condition) 2.3 

Same as others In poverty 
group 2.3 

Employment, education or 
housing difficulties 34.9 



10) "Are you^ In vour work, nre- 



adlustment? ” 

No answer 18.6 

No 23.3 

Yes 30.2 

Yes, but only to a degree 11.6 

Usually refer 4.6 

Usually no, occasionally 
yes 2.3 

Not applicable 7.0 

"Not much we can do" 2.3 



have In helping him? ” 

No answer, or none 37.2 

Communication problems 
(culture , language) 34 . 9 

Communication problems 
(Indian mobility, lack of 
telephones, etc.) 0.0 

Understaffed 0.0 

Handicapped by lack of 
outreach activities 0.0 



Educa- 

tion 


Employ- 

ment 


Health 


Public 

Welfare 


Mlsc. 


19.4% 


12.5% 


12.5% 


6.9% 


21.9% 


4.8 


4.2 


0.0 


3.5 


0.0 


3.2 


20.8 


16.7 


3.5 


7.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


2.4 


0.0 


12.5 


4.2 


3.5 


4.9 


3.2 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


7.3 


4.8 


4.2 


12.5 


6.9 


9.8 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


4.9 


1.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


2.4 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


4.2 


3.5 


0.0 


0.0 


8.3 


8.3 


13.7 


0.0 


41.9 


33.3 


37.5 


41.3 


29.3 



9.7 


4.2 


0.0 


3.5 


4.9 


25.8 


20.8 


29.2 


10.3 


2.4 


51.6 


58.3 


41.7 


55.2 


60.9 


9.7 


4.2 


12.5 


20.7 


17.1 


0.0 


4.2 


4.2 


3.5 


4.9 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.6 


8.3 


4.2 


0.0 


2.4 


1.6 


0.0 


8.3 


6.9 


4.9 



38.7 


37.5 


29.2 


24.1 


31.7 


30.7 


25.0 


33.3 


27.6 


31.7 


0.0 


4.2 


12.5 


0.0 


2.4 


4.8 


0.0 


0.0 


6.9 


9.8 


3.2 


0.0 


0.0 


3.5 


9.8 
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11) Continued 

'*Can't help those who 
won't help themselves" 2.3% 
"I can't help getting dis- 
couraged" 0,0 

Indians don't keep 
appointments 2.3 

Hampered by institutional 
or professional restrict- 
ions and/or limitations 16.3 
The same as in helping 
other persons 7.0 

12) ”Do you encourage Indians 

to return to reservations 
for services or to live?^ 



No answer A. 6 

Yes 9.3 

No 70.0 

Very seldom 9.3 

No opportunity to, 
doesn't apply 4.6 

Neither encourage nor 
discourage 2.3 



13) " Why (do you encourage or 
discourage Indians about 
returning to reservations) ?" 



No answer 51.2 

"They can get help there" 4.6 

"They can't get help 
there," there's nothing 
for them there, better 
services here 7.0 

They have a right to be 
here, free to choose 0.0 

A special situation, or 
temporary 23.2 

"It never occurred to me 
to do it" 7.0 

Never had the opportunity 
to do so 4.6 

Not a good environment 2.3 

14) " How long have you worked 
with Indians? " 

No answer 0.0 

Less than 6 months 2.3 

7 months to 1 year 4.6 

Over 1 year to 5 years 32.6 

Over 5 years to 10 years 41.9 

Over 10 years 18.6 

Always lived among, them 0.0 

Doesn't apply 0.0 



0.0% 


12.5% 


0.0% 


3.5% 


0.0% 


0.0 


0.0 


4.2 


0.0 


4.9 


0.0 


4.2 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


19.4 


16.7 


20. 8 


27.6 


9c8 


3.2 


0.0 


0.0 


6.9 


0.0 



17.7 


0.0 


0.0 


6.9 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


3.5 


9.8 


82.3 


95.8 


75.0 


58.6 


80.5 


0.0 


4.2 


16.7 


27.6 


4.9 


0.0 


0.0 


8.3 


0.0 


2.4 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


3.5 


2.4 



72.3 


45.8 


41.7 


27.6 


51.2 


1.6 


0.0 


4.2 


0.0 


2.4 



6.5 


25.0 


12.5 


13.8 


12.2 


0.0 


4.2 


8.3 


17.2 


4.9 


3.2 


8.3 


8.3 


34.5 


17.1 


1.6 


0.0 


4.2 


0.0 


4.9 


9.7 


12.5 


8.3 


6.9 


4.9 


4.8 


4.2 


12.5 


0.0 


2.4 



8.1 


0.0 


4.2 


0.0 


2.4 


6.5 


8.3 


4.2 


3.5 


12.2 


3.2 


20.8 


4.2 


6.9 


4.9 


21.0 


37.5 


45.8 


55.2 


34.2 


25.8 


12.5 


25.0 


3.5 


21.9 


32.3 


16.7 


16.7 


31.0 


17.1 


1.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


2.4 


1.6 


4.2 


0.0 


0.0 


4.9 
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15) “ Have you taken any special 
training to help you under - 
stand Indian people?" 



No answer 


0.0% 


Yes 


13.9 


No 


58.1 


Social work training 


13.9 


No, but training in minor- 


Ity problems or human 




relations 


4,7 


No, but would like some 




training 


4.7 


Doesn't apply 


0.0 


No, but have done outside 


reading 


2.3 


Have attended workshops. 




conferences, etc. 


2.3 



16) " Do you feel you are as suc- 
cessful in your dealings with 
Indians as with non-Indians?" 



No answer 7*0 

Yes 21*0 

Yes, but (qualified yes) 7,0 
No 21.0 

No, but •• (qualified no) 27.9 
Doesn't apply or don't work 
with Indians directly 0.0 
Divided reaction, ambi- 
valence 4.6 

Same as others, can't 
generalize 9.3 

Variv’.c' of success 2,3 

17) ' ^Would you say that Indians in 

this state have serious prcbleins ' 
No answer 4 . 6 

Yes So. A 

No 0.0 

Yes (changed word "state" 
to "city") 2.3 

Don't know 0.0 

Not "serious" problems 2,3 

Same as other lower class 
groups 2 , 3 

18) " If so. what kind of problems 

are there? " "Poor housing ?" 

No answer 9,3 

Yes 88.4 

Yes, they cause or choose 
it 0.0 

Don't know 0,0 



By our standard of living 
but perhaps not by theirs 2,3 
Same as other poverty 
groups 



0.0% 


0.0% 


4.2% 


0.0% 


2.4% 


35.5 


12.5 


16.7 


3.5 


12.2 


35.5 


70.8 


62.5 


75.9 


48.8 


11.3 


8.3 


8.3 


0.0 


7.3 


3.2 


0.0 


0.0 


6.9 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


4.2 


0.0 


0.0 


2.4 


4.8 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


2.4 


9.7 


4.2 


8.3 


13.8 


24.4 



3.2 


0.0 


0.0 


3.5 


7.3 


38.7 


58.3 


41.7 


58.6 


41.5 


9.7 


8.3 


12.5 


3.5 


0.0 


21.0 


12.5 


25.0 


13.8 


12.2 


9.7 


8.3 


8.3 


17.2 


14.6 


0.0 


4.2 


0.0 


0.0 


2,4 


0.0 


0.0 


4.2 


0.0 


0.0 


3.2 


0.0 


8.3 


3.5 


12.2 


14.5 


8.3 


0.0 


0.0 


9.8 



8.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


64.5 


87.5 


87.5 


86.2 


95.1 


0.0 


4.2 


4.2 


0.0 


2.4 


25.8 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.6 


0.0 


4.2 


6.9 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


3.5 


0.0 


0.0 


4.2 


4.2 


3.5 


2.4 



17.7 


16.7 


4.2 


6.9 


9.8 


80.7 


83.3 


91.7 


82.8 


87.8 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


6.9 


2.4 


0.0 


0.0 


4 2 


0.0 


0.0 


1.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


3.5 


0.0 
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18) Continued 



“ Sanitation problems? " 

No answer 27.9% 

Yes 69.8 

Yes, they cause or choose 

It 0.0 

No 0.0 

By our standards but maybe 
not by theirs 2.3 

Same as other poverty 
groups 0.0 

Don't know 0.0 

" Lack job opportunities ?" 

No answer 18.6 

Yes 48.8 

No 18.6 

Don't know 0.0 

No, there Is lack of Init- 
iative, etc. 4.7 

No.^ there is lack of educa- 
tion/ training 2.3 

Opportunities are there If 
they want them 4.7 

Opportunities are there but 
Indians don't have training 
and job skills 2.3 

"It Is changing" 0.0 

" Unfair labor market? " 

No answer 34.9 

Yes 34.9 

No 16.3 

Don't know 0.0 

To a degree 7.0 

No^ there Is lack of 
Initiative, etc. 2.3 

No, there Is lack of educa- 
tion/training 4 . 6 

Opportunities are there If 
they want them 0.0 

"It Is changing" 0.0 

"Lack proper edu ca tion? " 

No answer 9.3 

Yes 81.4 

No 7.0 

Don't know 0.0 

Opportunltes are there; 0.0 

they don't take advantage 
of them 

Little or no further educa- 
tion after high school 2.3 



Yes, education and training 0.0 



24.2% 


29.2% 


12.5% 


10.3% 


26.8% 


74.2 


66.7 


83.3 


75.8 


70.7 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


6.9 


2.4 


0.0 


4.1 


0.0 


3.5 


0.0 


1.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


3.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


4.2 


0.0 


0.0 


17.7 


12.5 


4.2 


10.3 


17.1 


67.7 


58.3 


62.5 


51.7 


68.3 


0.0 


25.0 


12.5 


10.3 


2.4 


8.1 


0.0 


8.3 


6.9 


4.9 


0.0 


0.0 


4.2 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


4.2 


8.3 


13.8 


7.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


6.9 


0.0 


4.8 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.6 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


22.6 


12.5 


8.3 


10.3 


21.9 


61.3 


54.2 


58.3 


48.3 


63.4 


0.0 


29.2 


12.5 


13.8 


2.4 


9.7 


0.0 


8.3 


6.9 


4.9 


0.0 


OoO 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


4.2 


0.0 


0.0 


4.8 


0.0 


8.3 


13.8 


7.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


6.9 


0.0 


1.6 


4.1 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


24.2 


29.2 


4.2 


10.3 


9.8 


66.1 


54.2 


87.5 


62.1 


85.4 


3.2 


4.2 


0.0 


3.5 


2.4 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


3.5 


2.4 


3.2 


0.0 


8.3 


13.8 


0.0 


1.6 


4.2 


0.0 


3,5 


0.0 


1.6 


4.2 


0.0 


3.5 


0.0 
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18) Contimued 

”Drlnk toe much? a drinking 
problem? 

No answer 23 o 3% 

Yes 62 0 8 

Yes, different or worse 
than drinking problems 
of others 2o3 

No 2.3 

Don't know 2.3 

Some may, "but not the 
ones I see," hearsay 0,0 

Seems to be a problem of 
many in lower class, not 
particularly Indians 4.7 

It is a self-chosen 
problem 2.3 

Not as a general rule; 
some do, some don't 0.0 



tion against Indians? ” 

No answer 16.3 

Yes 53.5 

Yes, noting it is worse 
against Indians than 
against Negroes 0.0 

Yes, noting it is not 
worse than Negroes suffer 0.0 

No 16.3 

Don't know 0.0 

Some, not always or not 
much 7.0 

It is decreasing 2.3 

Not much more than others 2.3 

Not too much between 
Indian and white youth 2.3 



Educa- 

tion 
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Public 
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Mlsc. 


17.7% 


37.5% 


12.5% 


6.9% 


17.1% 


37.1 


45.8 


62.5 


62.1 


48.8 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.6 


4.2 


0.0 


3.5 


7.3 


14.5 


4.2 


16.7 


0.0 


9.8 


1.6 


4.2 


4.2 


0.0 


0.0 


14.5 


0.0 


4.2 


10.3 


7.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


3.5 


0.0 


11.3 


4.2 


0.0 


13.8 


9.8 



24.2 


29.2 


12.5 


10.3 


19.5 


45.2 


29.2 


58.3 


37.9 


48.8 


1.6 


4.2 


4.2 


0.0 


2.4 


4.8 


4.2 


0.0 


13.8 


2.4 


8.1 


16.7 


4.2 


17.2 


12.2 


1.6 


4.2 


4.2 


3.5 


9.8 


8.1 


12.5 


4.2 


13.8 


2.4 


1.6 


0.0 


0.0 


3.5 


2.4 


4.8 


0.0 


12.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 
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MINNEAPOLIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS: SIGHT COUNT OF INDIAN PUPILS, 1967-68 



Elementary Schools 







School 








School 




School 


No 


. Total 


PCto 


School 


No. 


Total 


Pet. 


Adams 


99 


A32 


22,9 


Kenwood 


0 


5fc8 


0.0 


Agassiz 


0 


509 


0.0 


Lake Harriet 


0 


358 


0.0 


Armatage 


2 


762 


0.3 


Lind 


3 


679 


O.A 


Audubon 


0 


391 


0.0 


Longfellow 


30 


757 


A.O 


Bancroft 


7 


888 


0.8 


Lorlng 


1 


373 


0.3 


Barton 


0 


539 


0,0 


Lowell 


12 


626 


1.9 


Blaine 


66 


# 2A7 


26,7 


Lowry 


2 


522 


O.A 


Bremer 


19 


88A 


2.1 


Lyndale 


36 


883 


A.l 


Bryn Mawr 


0 


319 


0.0 


Madison 


19 


220 


8.6 


Burroughs 


2 


765 


0.3 


Mann 


lA 


8A0 


1.7 


Calhoun 


12 


772 


1.6 


Marcy 


10 


283 


3.5 


Cleveland 


2 


506 


O.A 


McKinley 


9 


595 


1.5 


Clinton 


36 


A62 


7.8 


Minnehaha 


3 


552 


0.5 


Cooper 


2 


578 


0.3 


Morris Park 


0 


57A 


0.0 


Corcoran 


lA 


7A2 


1.9 


Motley 


10 


1A7 


6.8 


Douglas 


9 


A76 


1.9 


Northrop 


0 


371 


0.0 


Emerson 


9 


263 


3. A 


Page 


0 


313 


0.0 


Ericsson 


lA 


A7A 


3.0 


Penn 


5 


5A1 


0.9 


Field 


0 


679 


0,0 


P^llshurv 


1 


A32 


0.2 


Fuller 


2 


611 


0,3 


Pratt 


1 


A3A 


0.2 


Fulton 


1 


9A2 


0.1 


Prescott 


1 


630 


0.2 


Grant 


21 


621 


3.4 


Putnam 


15 


5A2 


2.8 


Greeley 


120 


712 


16.9 


Schiller 


2 


55A 


O.A 


Hale 


0 


62A 


0.0 


Seward 


73 


783 


9.3 


HaU 


88 


A66 


18.9 


Sheridan 


3 


3A1 


0.9 


Hamilton 


0 


A19 


6.0 


Shingle Creek 


6 


627 


1.0 


Harrison 


A6 


882 


5.2 


Standlsh 


7 


618 


14 


Hawthorne 


16 


715 


2,2 


Tuttle 


5 


A78 


1.0 


Hay 


12 


669 


1.8 


Waite Park 


3 


720 


O.A 


Hiawatha 


2 


613 


0.3 


Webster 


A 


3A6 


1.2 


Holland 


A 


A16 


1.0 


Wenonah 


1 


351 


0.3 


Howe 


6 


510 


1.2 


Whittier 


16 


596 


2.7 


Irving 


A2 


632 


6.6 


Willard 


A 


903 


O.A 


Keewaydln 


1 


A98 


0.2 


Wlndom 


0 


A65 


0.0 


Kenny 


0 


632 


0.0 










Junior High, 


Schools 




Senior High Schools 




Anthony 


0 


1,005 


0.0 


Central 


16 


1,110 


l.A 


Bryant 


11 


1,002 


1,1 


Edison 


3 


1,681 


0.2 


Folwell 


10 


1,020 


1,0 


Henry 


A 


1,690 


0.2 


Franklin 


70 


A9A 


1A.2 


Marshall 


15 


9A6 


1.6 


Jefferson 


8 


1,091 


0.7 


North 


22 


1,810 


1.2 


Jordan 


8 


1,186 


0.7 


Roosevelt 


A 


2,A26 


0.2 


Lincoln 


12 


872 


l.A 


South 


A8 


1,139 


A.2 


Nokomls 


1 


979 


0.1 


Southwest 


0 


2,007 


0.0 


Northeast 


0 


1,287 


0.0 


Washburn 


1 


2,11A 


0.0 


Olson 


2 


677 


0.3 


West 


6 


1,080 


0.6 


Phillips 


195 


875 


12.0 


Vocational 


9 


1,560 


0.6 


Ramsey 


3 


1,A20 


0.2 










Sanford 


10 


1,039 


1,0 










Sheridan 


18 


596 


3.0 
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League of Women Voters of Minnesota 
INDIAN STUDY CONSENSUS - JUNE 18, 1964 

The League of Women Voters of Minnesota believes that the ultimate 
of all programs for Minnesota Indians should be the self-sufficiency 
of the Indian population and acceptance Into American life, but this ac- 
ceptance or Integration does not Imply altering their reservation status 
or cultural patterns except as the Indians may desire It. It Is to be 
accomplished on their own terms. 

Responsibility of the federal government: In keeping with the goal 

stated above, we can expect an eventual reduction of federal services as 
self-sufficiency Is achieved. Now, however, services must be extended. 

In view of the stated federal policy of eventual termination and of the 
mobility of the population, the land status requirement for federal ser- 
vices Is unrealistic and should be abandoned. It could be replaced by a 
need criterion. .Now an Indian leaving the reservation Is penalized by 
losing federal services. A Bureau of Indian Affairs policy which states 
that services will be offered "when these services are not available from 
other sources" Is narrow and Ineffective. Programs should be designed not 
only to relieve Individual suffering but to enable all Indians to raise 
their standards of living. As long as special services for Indians as 
Indians are needed, the federal government should share the expense. 

Responsibility of the state: Indians are citizens of the state, and 

as such, the state Is responsible for them as for all other citizens. This 
responsibility should be declared and assumed. Beyond this, Indians have 
unique problems not shared by other citizens. The state has a responsibil- 
ity, financially and administratively, to contribute to their solution. This 
includes the development of remedial programs of health education, child 
care and training for employment. Besides developing programs, the state 
has a responsibility to make full use of available federal services. If 
nationally the financial burden should be shared by all the states, on the 
state level the burden should be shared by all the counties. The League 
of Women Voters believes in the need for an effective state agency which 
would be acceptable to the Indians themselves, permanent, staffed by pro- 
fessionally qualified people, authorized to act in setting up, carrying out, 
and coordinating programs, empowered to utilize the services of other ex- 
isting agencies, and provided with adequate funds. 

We favor eventual state administration of services for Indians with the 
federal government sharing the financial burden, since it is our belief that 
the state Is closer to the problem and has more to gain from its solution. 

The state has a responsibility to ease the Indian's transition to urban 
living through remedial programs of counseling for urban living and voca- 
tional training or rer.ralnlng. A means should be devised to overcome the 
barrier of residence requirements for welfare services. Equal treatment 
regardless of race under local welfare programs should be guaranteed and 
qualifications by the state for federal reimbursement met through the set- 
ting and enforcement of state standards and through easing local welfare 
burdens by state financing of welfare programs for Indians. 

In general we believe that legislation should not single out a special 
national, racial or religious group, that wherever possible legislation 
should be framed without reference to these factors, unless government ser- 
vices now are being given or withheld on thiij basis. 
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